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All roads lead 


to the pause 
that refreshes 


Red coolers with the familiar 
words ‘Drink Coca-Cola’’ dot  : 
highways and byways everywhere Delicious and 


... to offer you the pure refresh- 
ment of ice-cold Coca-Cola— 
pure as sunlight. Pause there 
and be on your way refreshed. 


Refreshing 


COPYRIGHT 1938, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Dad was right when he told us 
Youll be AHEAD with a 


CHEVROLET 





(hese young folk, starting life’s journey together, will always have 






good cause to applaud Father’s judgment of motor cars. Because 





Dad’s statement, ‘‘You’ll be ahead with a Chevrolet.’’ means far 











more than that Chevrolet excels in modern styling, Perfected 
Hydraulic Brake safety, and quick acceleration. It also means that 
Chevrolet excels in the complete job of putting extra enjoyment 


into motoring and keeping.money in the owner’s pocket! Ask your 





nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thorough demonstration—today! 


a ee 
THE CAR THAT /[a@iaieCay IS COMPLETE 
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General Motors Instalment Plan—Convenient, Economical Monthly Payments. A General Motors Value. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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TWO-LINE EDITORIALS 


Americans have more to worry 
over at home than abroad. 
* 


Washington “conciliation” con- 
sists chiefly of the first three 
letters. 

* 
New billion-dollar expenditures 
mean that inflationary influences 
have not spent their force. 

* 


Don't count confidently on a 
Summer slump, especially in se- 
curities. 

* 
NLRB: National Labor Rows 
Bestirred. 

* 

Fifty per cent. of the horse-and- 
“buggy” days are still with us. 
* 

Abundant crops will stimulate 
more abundant business. 

* 


The proposed “ceiling” on hours 
is causing thoughtful citizens to 
hit the ceiling. 

* 
A Wages-and-Hours Law would 
hit Big Business least of all. 

* 
American, shipping promises to 
be refloated. 

* 
Weather forecast: Fewer politi- 
cal storms after November 7. 

* 
Consumption exceeds current 


production. 
* 


Some utility securities look bar- 
gains. 
* 


Lawlessness is doomed to be out- 
lawed. 

* 
The split among Democrats 
should solidify business conf- 


dence. 
* 


Wrecking public utilities threat- 
ens to wreck its political advo- 
cates. 

* 
Why not a law against unfair 
governmental competition? 

* 
Taxes have become business and 
employment axes. 

* 


Keep up sales steam! 
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To Make Every Year A Year of Achievement 


Read “THOUGHTS ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE” Edited by B. C. Forbes 


EADERS hail this new volume of 639 expres- 
R sions of the world’s most vigorous thinkers, 
gathered during twenty years of discriminating 
reading by FORBES’ Editors, as “an enlightened 
handbook for success.” You will, too, when you 


read a copy. 


CLOSE to 200 pages of two-line epigrams, pertinent 
paragraphs, and veritable essays on success 


emotions ... faith... action ... money .. . fear 
... goodwill ... happiness .. . confidence . . . politics 
... duty ... economics... selling ... energy... 
... public speaking .. . health... enthusiasm... 
.. + leadership. 1001 


sparkling ideas from the sayings and writings of 


... friendship . . . co-operation 




























Abbreviated Contents 


Thought - provoking expressions 
from such brilliant thinkers as: 


Lincoln Rockefeller 

Pasteur Young 

Thoreau Ford 

Confucius Einstein 

Disraeli Babson 

Goethe Teagle 

Napoleon Hughes 

Voltaire Verity 

Washington Lippmann 

Emerson Schwab 

Twain Grace 

Webster Watson + 

Milton Aldrich = 
Steinmetz Gay oes 
and hundreds of other authors, 





educators, business leaders, 
philosophers, statesmen, ete. 





$2.00 


the world’s most vigorous and pertinent thinkers 
of all ages. 


NO description of the contents of this well-edited, 
attractively-printed, handsomely-bound volume can 
do it justice. You must see and read a few pages 
for yourself. One salesmanager did, and ordered 
100 copies for distribution to his men! Whether you 
manage a hundred men or ONE MAN in a hundred, 
you will find many helpful suggestions for getting 
more out of your business day—more out of life! 


ORDER your copy to-day. Mail the convenient cou- 
pon below with your remittance of two dollars. If, 
after a week’s examination, you don’t find it the most 
refreshing book you ever owned, simply return it 
and your purchase price will be cheerfully refunded. 





ff" ——= Mail To-day —— — 
j B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. T 6-1 
/ 120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me a copy of “Thoughts on the Busi- 
VA mess of Life.” Enclosed is remittance of 
$2.00, which I understand will be cheer- 
fully refunded if for any reason I return the 
book within a week. (Add 4 cents for sales tax 
VA on New York City orders.) 


PS atiraedse wedded eddie Cawbeneedeadtas ceca il 
M AIL COUPON AT RIGHT! CIY ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeees teteeeeees Re» “ 
J Note: I am also interested in a bulk rr Please quote prices 
Wh sal deaidattin ae he Opies. 
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World Headquarters Building 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


590 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





1 
16 66 
ws 


Dedicated to World Peace Through World Trade 


The title “World Headquarters” has been given to this building because it is 
the center from which are directed the far-flung activities of International 
Business Machines Corporation in seventy-nine different countries of the world. 

This building was dedicated to the cause of world peace through world trade. 
Every International Business Machine representative in every country is an 
unofficial ambassador for better international understanding, working toward 
the day when the people of all nations, through a greater exchange of goods 
and services, ideas and ideals, shall live and work toge' ther for the advance- 
ment of civilization. 
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w’s the time to stimulate MORE orders are needed, 
” needed very badly. Things 
salesmen 


today are not being bought ; 
they have to be sold. Sell- 
Diminish sales efforts, and 
Increase sales efforts, and sales increase. 

Too many organizations are adopting shortsighted polli- 
cies. Because of depressive conditions—and conditions 
have been and still are depressive—they have surren- 
dered to a defeatist, what’s-the-use attitude. They are 
reducing their salesforces, their advertising, their other 
sales activities. And they complain because orders fall off. 

Some more intelligent, resourceful, energetic manage- 
ments have profited by proceeding on the opposite tack. 
For example: 

The Pennsylvania Guernsey Breeders’ Association be- 
lieves it just as good a business policy to increase the 
number of employees and advertising costs in order to 
maintain sales during a financial depression as during 
normal times. 


ing is done by salesmen. 
sales diminish. 


Additional manpower, more money ex- 
pended for advertising, salesmen’s prizes, signs, etc., than 
during any of the past four years, have resulted in an 
increase of Golden Guernsey milk sales of 17.3% over 
the first four months of last year. 

Harry J. Klingler, who made a notable record as sales- 
manager before becoming head of the Pontiac Motor 
Company, recently hit upon the idea of paying salesmen 
extra compensation for making extra calls on prospects 
(Forses, April 1, p. 29). He told me the other day that 
the $65,000 spent up to that date had brought most satis- 


lactory results. 

President George W. Mason, of Nash-Kelvinator, has 
transferred most of his headquarters’ sales stars to a 
Middle-Western town and put on a special sales demon- 
stration with the object of proving that extraordinary 
efforts yield extraordinary results. This experiment will 
be repeated at other places. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


“WITH ALL THY GETTING, 


June I, 1938 


GET UNDERSTANDING" 


DN 


Facts citing other illustrations are invited. 

One corporation executive recently told a large gather- 
ing of his salesmen: “You are the most vital, the most 
important men in our whole organization. We execu- 
tives could go off duty for a while and our plants would 
still go on running. But if you men and all our other 
salesmen were to quit, every plant would quickly have 
to shut down for lack of orders. You are the real fillers 
of pay envelopes. You are entitled to carry your heads 
high, to have the highest self-respect, to regard your- 
selves as charged with incalculable responsibility, to rate 
yourselves—when you do your darndest—as the greatest 
of patriots.” 

Would it be an exaggeration to say “The Salesman is 
King’”’? 

* 
Frozen consciences beget frozen assets. 


* 


Modern conditions call for 
sales-minded executives 


TRUE, the business organ- 
ization today is frequently 
confronted with problems 
which would baffle even a 
But under modern conditions law- 
yers do not always make ideal heads of large business 
enterprises. Sales-trained, or at least sales-minded, ex- 
ecutives are proving their worth in many cases. For 
very large corporations an ideal triumvirate at the top 
would be a technically-trained production giant, an ex- 
perienced master salesman and a lawyer. High-grade 
legal talent, however, can be called in at any time. The 
science of production has advanced more than the science 
of selling. It is today easier to make than to sell things 
in enormous volume. Thus the value of having at the 
top a sales genius. 


Philadelphia lawyer. 


* 


When at their worst things demand your best. 
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TROUBLE and turmoil, tur- 


Oases in the business 
desert 


moil and trouble, strife and 
stress, stress and strife, at home 
and abroad. As_ refreshing 
breezes in mid-Summer, as oases in the desert, come to 
Forges tidings of peace and contentment in two com- 
munities, where the old-fashioned virtues of industry, 
frugality, self-reliance still abound, where nobody relies 
on public relief. 

“Business is good,” says Marshall Selover, editor- 
manager of the Goleta (Calif.) Valley Leader. “Goleta, 
center of a trading area of 4,000 population, has had no 
relief projects. It has no police force, no organized mu- 
nicipal government, no jail, no bonded indebtedness— 
except for school buildings ; no foreign problems, no race 
prejudices. We have packing plants, railroad, airline 
passenger and mail service; every road in the district 
paved. The business men and farmers tolerate no triflers, 
seem to progress by unspoken mutual accord, and have 
no use for New Dealers. They drive new cars, the 
farmers own their fleets of tractors and the farmers’ 
wives, even the humblest, have 100% electric kitchens. 
Perhaps the rest of the country could profit by our 
example.” 

From “an employee of the International Harvester 
Company, at their Farmall Works, in Moline, IIl.,” comes 
this : 

“T wish industrial leaders might come to our Tri- 
Cities and investigate what we have to offer in the way 
of labor, industrial sites, transportation facilities, etc. 
Also, that they might study the methods used by the 
I. H. Company and others here. Workers here are, | 
think, of a very high type, not so easily found in larger 
cities. Most of them are only a generation or two re- 
moved from the pioneers who settled this region and are 
independent enough not to need some one person or 
group of persons from the outside to tell them how to 
deal with their employers. We at Farmall have our own 
union, but it is independent of any outside our own plant. 
We know personally each and every one of our repre- 
sentatives. How many men in other industrial cities can 
say that and prove it?” 

* 


Modesty and solvency are preferable 
to ostentation and debt. 
* 


Patience can become a vice. 


* 


High court interprets laws, 
not their wisdem 


SOME surprise was ex- 
pressed when the Supreme 
Court upheld certain acts of 
the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, acts which struck the layman as unfair to 
employers. But it should always be kept in mind that 
it is the function of the court to interpret laws, not to 
pass judgment on their wisdom—unless, of course, they 
run foul of the Constitution. It is unthinkable that the 
highest judges in the land could regard the Wagner 
Labor Law as equitable, as meting out justice to em- 
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ployers. But they have to take it as they find it and 
enforce its provisions. Happily, the Supreme Court has 
ruled against some of the more flagrantly partisan, arbi- 
trary, unjudicial activities and rulings of the NLRB, 
perhaps the most violently biased bureaucratic body of 
all the multifarious bureaus, boards, commissions, etc., 
etc., etc., enthroned by the New Deal. Both.the law and 
the NLRB cry aloud for thoroughgoing recasting. 

* 

To become a champion in the arena of life, 
you must learn to take hard blows. 
* 


Our backboneless Mexican policy 
carries peril 


A RESPONSIBLE 
American resident in 
Chile, now visiting 
this country, tells me 
that grave fear has been incited by our Government's 
attitude towards Mexico among those responsible for 
approximately $1,000,000,000 of United States capital 
invested in that country in nitrates, copper, etc. Unless 
President Roosevelt puts forth earnest efforts to insure 
payment of compensation for the vast American-owned 
oil properties expropriated by the Mexican Government, 
he apprehends similar highhanded action by other Latin- 
American countries. This authority, who has spent 
many years in different South American countries, de- 
clares that nationalism is rampant and that if Mexico 
“can get away with” casting out foreign owners of val- 
uable enterprises, there is grave probability that other 
governments will follow her example. 

Recalling of the Mexican diplomatic representative in 
London and the British diplomatic representative in 
Mexico City, reflects the seriousness of the breach caused 
between the two countries by Mexico’s arbitrary action. 
Since Britain has billions of dollars invested all over the 
earth, it is inconceivable that her government would 
supinely submit to confiscation without adequate com- 
pensation—Mexico manifestly has neither the will nor 
the means to pay promptly for the gigantic British and 
American oil enterprises she has seized. 

As stated in our last issue, this writer was informed 
by Mexican “insiders” that President Cardenas was con- 
vinced that President Roosevelt would endorse his rough 
treatment of Big Business—that, indeed, President 
Roosevelt would love to be able to act equally dictatori- 
ally if he were able to have his own way. 

Ugly possibilities have been opened up. 


- 


Don’t take a chance on chance skyrocketing 
you to the top. Merit advancement. 


* 


John L. Lewis turns against 1 LEARN on high author- 


‘ a ity that John L. Lewis has 
upsetting F.D.R. policies = turned ‘against President 


Roosevelt’s persistence in 
policies upsetting to business and harmful to employment. 
When he joined Industrialist Owen D. Young and 
Banker Thomas W. Lamont on their loudly-heralded 
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ganization Bill be resurrected. 


Nor is James A. Farley’s eleventh-hour backing of 
Governor Earle of Pennsylvania against the candidate 





CHARLES R. GAY 


A TRIBUTE unique: 

New York’s financial newspaper 
and magazine writers broke all prece- 
dent when they tendered, the other 
evening, a dinner to Charles R. Gay, 
retiring president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Reporters and editors are surfeited, 
in course of their duties, with lunches, 
dinners, banquets. But so high is 
their esteem for Mr. Gay that scores 
of them subscribed the money for this 
function, attended, and enthusiasti- 
cally voted him the best president 
America’s leading stock exchange 
has ever had. 

In my brief talk I impressed upon 
Mr. Gay that he perhaps could not 
measure the dimensions of the tribute 
I personally had paid him, emphasiz- 
ing that when a Scotsman cheerfully 
paid for a banquet ticket—well, it 
was history-making ! 

I began “covering” the Stock Ex- 
change thirty-four years ago and 
know, at first hand, that Mr. Gay has 
piloted this vastly important institu- 
tion more progressively, more enlight- 
enedly, more effectively than any of 
his predecessors. He has played fair 
with the public, with employees, with 
members, with the press. He has 
toiled titanically for three years, with- 
Out one cent of reward—and with, as 
it has turned out, scant gratitude from 
many fellow-members. 

He can at least derive satisfaction 
from the fact that, for the first time 


visit to the White House, he was, I am told, in complete 
agreement with them that the Administration should 
abandon activities calculated to intensify fear and de- 
pression. Their mission proved a fizzle. Mr. Roosevelt 
lately has, indeed, renewed his aggressiveness towards 
Congress—note his insistence that the shelved Reor- 





supported by CIO for the United States Senatorial nom- 
ination calculated to assuage Lewis, despite Farley’s sup- 
port of a CIO official, Lieutenant-Governor Thomas 
Kennedy, for the Gubernatorial nomination. 
fered defeat in both instances. 

Will Franklin D. Roosevelt, astute politician, realize 


CIO suf- 


before long that his anti-business actions are becoming 





EUGENE VOIT 


in history, the financial writers of 
New York enthusiastically banded 
together to honor a man of affairs. 

Personally, I cannot take it for 
granted that the new element who 
have mounted the Stock Exchange 
saddle will do a better job than 
Charles R. Gay has done. 


FROM Washington: “Newspaper 
men are tempted to spell Jimmy 
Roosevelt’s name Gimmie.” 

From all accounts “my little boy,” 
as the President calls him, is making 
more money than papa gets—in sal- 
ary. 

Since their advent to the White 
House, the Roosevelts have become 
notable money-makers. 


I DON’T know how it’s done, but 
it is done. Within five minutes after 
registering, if you take the telephone 
off the hook in your room, the oper- 
ator greets you by name; you call for 
“Room service” and the minute you 
give your room number the attendant 
also calls you by name. 

That’s service—flattering service! 

The only place I have ever experi- 
enced it is in the Sherry-Netherland 
Hotel, New York. This is but one 
phase of the extraordinary efficiency 
characterizing the running of this 
hostelry. I have visited and stayed 


in many hotels in many different 
countries, but mever came across 
more pleasing, satisfying management 


more and more unpopular with more and more classes— 
and trim his sails accordingly? 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





PAUL SHOUP 


—not excepting Claridge’s in Lon- 
don, where the charges take your 
breath away. 

The genius responsible for this 
staff training is youthful Eugene 
Voit, who, after serving a kitchen 
apprenticeship in Baden Baden, has 
since accumulated a wealth of experi- 
ence in a hotel trade school in Ger- 
many, in the Berlin Adlon, in the 
Meurice of Paris, Savoy of London, 
old Waldorf-Astoria, the New Wil- 
lard (Washington), the Hotel Astor, 
Savoy Plaza, McAlpin, Governor 
Clinton, New Yorker, Stevens Hotel 
of Chicago, finally becoming senior 
assistant manager of the new Wal- 
dorf, where he organized and man- 
aged the Foreign Department and 
Front Office. 

Cornell University selected him as 
a lecturer for its Hotel Administra- 
tion course. That he can teach others 
is abundantly testified by the flawless 
training exhibited by his own Sherry- 
Netherland force. While modern to 
the minute, this establishment some- 
how succeeds in radiating something 
of the Old World courtesy and per- 
sonal service one associates with a 
few of the older and best hotels across 
the Atlantic. 


“PAUL SHOUP Retires From 
Southern Pacific.” 
That newspaper headline caused 
me to drop my fork at the breakfast 
(Continued on page 38) 
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HEN you are considering the 
W ups and downs of business, and 

the men behind them, give a 
thought to Allis-Chalmers. For here 
is one of the most astounding changes 
of pace that industry has seen in re- 
cent years. 

Allis-Chalmers lost almost $3,000.- 
000 in 1933, more than $1,000,000 in 
1934. Then it showed a $2,000,000 
profit in 1935, $4,000,000 in 1936, a 
whopping $7,800,000 in 1937. Vol- 
ume meanwhile climbed from $13,- 
000,000 in 1933 to $87,000,000 in 
1937. And 1938’s first-quarter re- 
turns almost equalled those of 1937. 

Recovery, do you say? 

Yes, but a lot more than the busi- 
ness cycle is involved. In 1933, Al- 
lis-Chalmers did 36% of its volume 
in agricultural equipment, something 
below $5,000,000. In 1937 this line 
was up to 60%, or better than $50,- 
000,000. Changes like this do not 
simply happen. They are caused. 

The ultimate cause in Allis-Chalm- 
ers is its dogged board chairman, 
Otto H. Falk. But it is nothing that 
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or two, that he stipulated he must 
have a couple of hours a day for the 
family business. 

Temporary though the connection 
appeared, however, he gave a charac- 
teristically thorough performance in 
reorganizing Allis-Chalmers. Next 
year the directors prevailed upon him 
to remain as its president. But he 
held out for two hours a day for his 
old job! 

Today, after 26 years, Otto H. 
Falk remains the very active chair- 
man of Allis-Chalmers. Likewise he 
remains the very active two-hours-a- 


new tractor: 


is eye \ s own farm 


Here, 


Milwaukee 


— e's nappy 


occurred from an overnight inspira- 
tion. It started with some sound think- 
ing twenty-five years ago, and if its 
speed was like a glacier’s, its arrival at 
destination was just as inevitable. It is 
a magnificent instance of long-term 
planning and sticking to a plan in the 
face of infinite mishaps and discour- 
agements, until finally it came 
through just when results were most 
needed. Pull up your chair, fire up 
your pipe, and you shall have the story. 
When Otto H. Falk became re- 
ceiver of Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company back in 1912 he was 
in his middle forties, the vice-presi- 
dent of his family’s substantial firm 
of founders and gear makers. The 
big Allis-Chalmers plant a few miles 
to the west of his own was one of 
Milwaukee’s most important employ- 
ers. Its orders meant a lot to dozens 
of the city’s smaller manufacturers. 
Primarily because he felt it a pub- 
lic duty to help Allis-Chalmers get 
back on its feet, Falk took the job. 
So firmly did he intend to devote 
only part time to this task for a year 


Journal 


day vice-president of the Falk Corp. 
The two hours he spends as a vice- 
president are from 8 a. m. to 10 
A. M. daily. Shortly after 10 o'clock 
he parks his car in the Allis-Chalm- 
ers executive garage, walks across 
the street to the main office, and re- 
sumes his duties as head of one of 
the nation’s most unusual industrial 
organizations. 

Few American businesses can lay 
claim to so many supeflatives as can 
Allis-Chalmers. It is either the larg- 
est manufacturer, or one of the larg- 
est manufacturers, in a dozen differ- 
ent fields. Do you want to buy 4 
sawmill? Allis-Chalmers can sell it 
to you. Likewise a flour mill, a ce- 
ment mill, a hydro-electric plant, a 
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wood-preserving plant, and so ad in- 
finitum. It is third in volume among 
electrical manufacturers. In its sev- 
en old-time divisions it rates at or 
close to the top, making heavy equip- 
ment individually engineered and 
built to the requirements of the cus- 
tomer. It has never been well known 
to the consuming public, because 
practically everything it ever made 
until very recently was sold to other 
manufacturers who either attached it 
to their own machinery or used Allis- 
Chalmers products to make their own. 


é 
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When Falk became receiver he 
saw this as one of his company’s 
worst drawbacks. Everybody knew 
General Electric and Westinghouse 
by name; any household with electric 
current owned products bearing these 
widely familiar trademarks. Consumer 
goods permitted the economies of 
mass production, gave stability to 
their enterprises. Nobody outside the 
heavy industries had ever heard of 
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Allis-Chalmers, and when these were 
not expanding their plants the com- 
pany’s bookings dwindled and even- 
tually its plants shut down. 

Obviously the company needed a 
line of products that would make its 
name a household commonplace and 
give its volume the steadiness that 
can be attained only in selling to hun- 
dreds of thousands of individual cus- 
tomers. 

What line? Well, it did not seem 
that any good would come from copy- 
ing the other big electrical-equipment 
companies. 

Moreover, the Allis-Chalmers lines 
of rock crushers, steam turbines and 
steel-mill engines did not seem to 
harmonize with a mass production of 
fans or sewing machines or toasters. 
The company president gave the sub- 
ject a lot of consideration, decided 
that what must eventually come 
would be farm equipment. 

Archives, particularly the photo- 
graph files, disclose how early that 
decision came to Falk. Allis-Chalm- 


ers experimented with farm tractors, 
sold a few for military purposes to 
the Allies before 1917. The company 
took over the American rights to a 
Swiss-invented machine for tilling 
the soil from sod to seedbed all at one 
operation, but the thing did not meet 
all of our soil conditions, good 
though it was on some farms. Pa- 
tiently, never hurrying, never mak- 
ing any big splurge, Falk kept his 
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engineers and his other technicians 
at the task. There was little public- 
ity, but the job was under way every 
hour of every day. 

By the late 1920’s it was evident 
that crawler tractors were better suit- 
ed to some tractor jobs than any 
form of wheel tractor. Allis-Chalm- 
ers therefore bought the Monarch 
Tractor Corp. of Springfield, Ill., in 
1928. At about the same time, the 


-company brought out a three-plow, 


general purpose wheel-type tractor 
built as an agricultural unit in both 
standard and row crop types. In 
1929 it purchased the La Crosse 
Plow Company, from which it had 
been getting the implements for sale 
with its tractors. In 1931 it acquired 
Advance-Rumely Company of La 
Porte, Ind., thereby getting a func- 
tioning branch-house and dealer or- 
ganization along with a line of 
harvesting and threshing equipment. 
Thereafter, in depression years, it 
picked up other businesses with good 
products to round out the new line 
of agricultural equipment. 

To anyone who knows 
Otto H. Falk, the process 
by which he went about 
this program was predict- 
able. He is slow to make 
a decision until he has evi- 
dence that this is the best 
possible course. There- 
after, nothing can swerve 
him from his line of travel. 
Thirteen years lay between 
the development of the 
first Allis-Chalmers tractor 
in 1915 and the first really 
big step, which came in 
1928. 

But progress was being 
made, and being worked 
for, during all of this time. 
A bit at a time, Allis- 
Chalmers people were 
learning more and more 
about the farm market, 
about the farmers’ prob- 
lems, about the advantages and short- 
comings of various types of farm 
mechanical equipment already avail- 
able. Fitted together at Milwaukee, 
these assorted pieces of information 
developed into a program for inven- 
tion, development, production and 
marketing. With each major step, the 
program could be seen going forward 
perceptibly toward its destination. 

During the depression years, Gen- 
eral Falk and his associates kept their 
plans moving. Besides the major in- 
vestments by which the company 
picked up the several large companies 
in the farm field—all of them at hard- 
times prices, of course—manufactur- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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These Graphs Tell the Story 
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Gustav Richard Stahl 


Director of Industrial Relations 
J. T. Trenholm & Company 


On the page opposite is an airplane 
view of labor costs and industrial 
production during the past five years. 
The chart at right reveals the remark- 
able inverse relationship between la- 
bor costs and quarterly industrial 
profits. In general, when labor cost 
per dollar of output remains below 
100 on the index, profits (and there- 
fore production) are encouraged; 
when it pushes above 100, profits 
(and therefore production) are dis- 
couraged. This suggests one of the 
signs to look for as evidence of 
recovery. 


Here are long-term trends in fac- 
tors charted on the opposite page. 
They show that all through prosper- 
ity, depression, recovery, recession, 
industry has been chalking up new 
records in technological efficiency. 
Labor cost per man-hour (wage 
rates) has risen; but better manage- 
ment methods and better equipment 
have increased production per man 
per hour, thus in the long run de- 
creasing man-hours needed per unit 
of output. Only this has prevented 
labor cost per dollar of output from 
skyrocketing to even more disastrous 
and production-killing heights. 


With all the trouble and turmoil of 
the past eight years, industry has 
been unable to produce goods faster 
than the population grows, as the 
adjacent chart shows. Yet that is es- 
sential to growth in the nation’s eco- 
nomic wealth. From 1925 to 1929, 
industry was enriching the national 
stock faster than population was in- 
creasing ; then came a national short- 
age; then some measure of replenish- 
ment, until production was forced 
down in May, 1937, erasing three 
years’ gains. Now we must start all 
Over again. 


Sources: National Industrial Conference Board; 
Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Department of 
Labor; Standard Statistics Company. 
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In a bank: Flowers, canaries, even morning Bible reading for personnel 





Commercial Banks Go Popular 


ID you ever, in those long-ago 
1920’s, dream a strange dream of 
dropping in at your bank and 

listening to organ music, looking at 
movies, inhaling the perfume of 
flowers, hearing canaries sing? 

Or dream of seeing the bank giving 
its employees soft drinks and coffee, 
and hearing the bank president talk 
about the bank’s job being to pro- 
mote home life? 

Or dream of a bank’s giving the 
public the correct time over the tele- 
phone, or promoting flower shows, 
or acting as sales-tax collection agent, 
or encouraging calf-raising ? 

You would certainly have pinched 
yourself. It just wasn’t done in those 
days, and of course is still not being 
done by most banks. 

But what is everywhere being done 
by commercial banks in America is 
to make every possible move to get 
closer to the public. A new day has 
come to commercial banking; the 
groundswell of the 1929 panic 
changed the American banking map 
very considerably indeed. 


In the main, the shift is from 
wholesale to retail. 
For centuries commercial banks 


have been middlemen, dealing largely 
with business and other banking in- 
stitutions, leaving to savings banks 
most of the contacts with the ordinary 
person. 


Even the “thrift” accounts 
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J. George Frederick 


In their drive to get closer to people, 
commercial banks are doing things that 
were unheard-of a decade ago. Most of 
them are going in for “retailing.” And 
some are using popularizing methods 
which are downright spectacular 


(savings accounts in commercial 
banks) were only a little tail on the 
big dog. 

Commercial banking was changing 
even then, but didn’t quite realize it; 
for the days of commercial loans (to 
business companies) were shrinking. 
Since 1929 they have sunk very low 
—and it is apparent that they are 
never going to return. Banking re- 
search into the matter shows that 
business in latter years has more and 
more turned to the investment market 
direct for its funds. It isn’t in the 
market for commercial loans of the 
old type. “Call loans,” once a part 
of the stock market system, have also 
disappeared since 1929. 

With vaults bulging with money 
seeking to earn its keep, a great many 
of the commercial banks have had to 
make the great shift, from wholesale 
to retail; serving the average man, 
rather than the business, with loan 
service. This being true, they had to 
learn what was thoroughly new to 
them, but which other forms of busi- 
ness have had to learn a long time 






ago: To make quite close contacts 
with the public, down on its level. 

It began literally from the top 
down. The huge National City Bank 
of New York was the first big bank 
to announce its entrance into the 
small personal-loan field; and now it 
is very general. The Bank of Amer- 
ica on the Pacific Coast had of course 
from its beginning visualized itself as 
a retailer, and sought the small ac- 
count. Today it is still leading the 
field, ahead of most others in its 
breadth of concept of its job. As one 
of its officers says, “We are tackling 
the job of selling home life.” That 
is to say, through its Home Plan 
300k of architect’s plans for homes 
priced from $3,500 to $12,500 it is 
stimulating home building loans. As 
a consequence, between 1935 and 
1936 it added ten millions of new 
“retail” loans. Thousands of other 
banks are following suit. They are 
also lending money on installment to 
consumers to buy automobiles, oil 
burners, electric refrigerators, vaca- 
tions, taxes, education, etc. 

The next novel, fast-moving fea- 
ture of the new retail banking period 
is the “pay-as-you-go checking ac- 
count” which is regarded as a natural 
complement to the small loan, retail- 
banking policy. America likes the 
payment-by-check system, which it 
has developed ten to twenty times as 
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widely as other countries; but there 
are still about as many millions of 
people in the U. S. who have no 
checking account as there are those 
who have one. They usually are paid 
by check by their employers (we nor- 
mally say “pay check” nowadays, not 
“pay envelope’), but they depend on 
friendly grocers, barkeeps or friends 
to cash the check. 

The new pay-as-you-go checking 
account operates very neatly to fill 
this gap. No minimum balance is re- 
quired and no monthly charge is 
asked by the bank; the depositor 
merely pays a dollar for the book of 
twelve checks, or two dollars for 
twenty. This plan is spreading rap- 
idly. The Manufacturers Trust Co. 
of New York for example, has made 
this plan, of “convenience checking 
accounts” as they are sometimes 
called, available at all of its fifty-two 
branch offices. 

Some banks are now even invading 
the field of the post office or express 
money order, charging five cents for 
a check up to $5 and 15 cents up to 
$100—prices lower than Uncle Sam’s. 
Other banks actually keep blooded 
bulls to improve local cattle stock, or 
foster farm boys’ and girls’ clubs to 
buy calves and pay for them on in- 
stallment. 

In New Jersey, banks volunteered 
to act as sales-tax collection agents 
and have earned public praise for the 
move. Midwest savings banks have 
developed weekly deposit plans for 
the payment of city and county taxes, 
a plan likewise in the public interest. 
In fact, banks seem gradually to be 
making themselves the bookkeepers 
and fiscal agents of consumers. A 
Pennsylvania small-city bank has 
evolved a system of clearing on its 
own books the monthly bills of its 
customers—thus saving a great many 
check operations. This is a rather 
startling advance in banking eff- 
ciency. Almost everybody in town 
tells the bank every month what they 
owe, and the bank does the book- 
keeping and paying! 

Another very definite banking ad- 
vance has been the extension of bank- 
ing service to bankless small towns, 
of which there are of course thou- 
sands. In Iowa, 236 towns of 250 to 
1,000 population are bankless, and in 
100 of these towns banking “offices” 
have been opened, which provide 
bank service, connected with banks in 
larger towns. 

Banks on board steamships are 
now a reality. The Midland Bank, 
Limited, has a bank on the Queen 
Mary, and American banking service 
1s available on an occasional Ameri- 
can boat. School savings are being 
developed actively by other banks. 


The last vestige of old-time bank 
stiffness seems to be vanishing from a 
few banks—as in the leading bank of 
Pikeville, Ky., which has installed an 
electric organ (plus a combination 
radio and phonograph) to entertain 
its customers and its employees, and 
has hung cages of canaries all through 
its building. 

Undoubtedly this is carrying the 
new policy to the last edge of informal- 
ity, as conceived by the old-time “con- 
servative” banking fraternity. Yet 
the Pikeville bank almost doubled its 
1937 business (over two millions in 
deposits). The policy is not only 
that of more cordial contact with the 
public, but also with employees. The 
workers gather in the morning at a 
meeting which begins with Bible 
reading and includes current topics 
discussion. Employees are served 
with soft drinks and coffee during 
the day, and flowers are placed 
around the bank in profusion, as well 
as oil paintings to give the Art touch. 
Anyone who has been with the bank 
five years or more gets a month’s sal- 
ary as a Christmas present. 
Vice-President John M. Yost is 



















the directive mind behind this unique 
bank in a town of 4,000 population. 
His bank makes small loans to put 
youngsters through college, holds 
flower shows, gives away seeds free, 
and operates a garden. It takes its 
social and economic leadership for 
Pikeville seriously. 

For some reason the banks of Ken- 
tucky seem especially alive to the new 
banking point of view. The Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville, Ky., with eight branch banks, 
emerged from a bad Spring flood sit- 
uation in 1937 with new policies of 
getting closer to the people and to 
employees. It started by educating 
its own employees, through moving 
pictures, to become acquainted with 
its branches and its offices and de- 
partments in action, so that everyone 
in the bank’s service might be fa- 
miliar with all its operations. The 
films were shown at lawn parties at 
the home of President M. E. Robert- 
son which also gave rise to new in- 
formality and “family” feeling; and 
so popular were the pictures that old 
photographs of the bank made before 

(Continued on page 38) 


Personal invitations to 
visit Pikeville, nicely 
drawn and colored by the 
secretary to the vice- 
president, are sent out by 
the Kentucky town’s First 
National Bank 
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International 






LL through the land is now heard the wail of the 

taxpayer. Some protests are stunts; some are spon- 
taneous outbursts; some are highly organized eruptions. 

But most of them have this fact in common: They flare 
up like a match—and like a match they die out. They 
have no lasting power. Like untrained fighters, tax pro- 
tests may win in the first round; but if they fail to knock 
out their opponents then, they are usually licked. 

Furthermore, most tax protests are organized to fight 
only a single battle ; when the one battle is over, the pro- 
test fades out. But a force organized on a one-battle 
basis never won a major war. And the tax fight is a long 
war, not a brief battle. 

What tax-protest movements need as much as spec- 
tacular methods (which they already have) are non-par- 
tisanship and permanence—a non-partisan, permanent 
organization with a planned, long-range program. Only 
this can give them lasting power. And only the lasting 
power with which to keep up a continual hammering of 
the foe can win the tax war. 
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Lert: Spectacular—but of doubtfy! 
lasting power. This Spring, students 
at Rensselaer Polytechnic Instityte 
(Troy, N. Y.) launched the Tax. 
CENTinels, whose members are 
pledged to throw daylight on hidden 
taxes by paying in pennies 25% of 
the price of everything they buy. 
Fourteen other colleges have taken jt 
up, but the idea will probably die 
when college ends in June. 


BELow: Embattled consumers and 
workers depend on signs, shouts, 
slogans and sheer force of numbers to 
beat unpopular tax measures. But 
they’re not always successful; both 
of these groups (in Atlanta and Phila- 
delphia) lost their recent battles, 
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Two tax-protest ideas, one for bread, one for 
meat, that never got far. Reason: Too much 
partisan politics behind them. 


One of the few tax wars which combine non-partisanship, 
staying power, a long-range program and attention-arrest- 
ing methods is the one waged by the tax-ridden petroleum 
industry, principally through American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. It uses drama, slogans, specific facts to get right 
down into the individual motorist’s interests. And the 
Institute’s American Petroleum Industries Committee 
lends standardized, well-planned exhibits for use at county 
fairs and other public gatherings. 
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A business man who has made 


4 hobby of it recommends: 


up to look upon life as a process 

of getting. 

The idea of giving myself away 
came somewhat by accident. 

One night, lying awake in my berth 
on the Twentieth Century Limited en 
route to New York, I fell to wonder- 
ing just where the Centuries passed 
each other in the night. 

“That would make a good subject 
for one of the New York Central's 
advertisements,” I thought to my- 
seli—“Where the Centuries Pass.” 
Next morning I wrote the New York 
Central Lines, outlining the idea and 
adding, “no strings attached.” I re- 
ceived a courteous acknowledgement, 
and the information that the Cen- 
turies passed near Athol Springs, 
N. Y., nine miles west of Buffalo. 

Some months later I received a 
second letter informing me that my 
idea was to be the subject of the New 
York Central calendar for the new 
year. You may recall it: A night 
picture of the oncoming locomotive 
of one Century and the observation 
platform of the other, a scene rich in 
color and railroad romance. 

That Summer I traveled a good 
deal, and in almost every railroad 
station and hotel lobby and travel of- 
fice I entered, even in Europe, hung 
my calendar. It never failed to give 
me a glow of pleasure. 


J most people, | was brought 


Less Grubbing, More Glowing 


It was then that I made the im- 
portant discovery that anything that 
makes one glow with pleasure is be- 
yond money calculation in this world 
where there is altogether too much 
grubbing and too little glowing. 

I began to experiment with giv- 
ing-away and discovered it to be a 
lot of fun. If an idea for improving 
the window display of a neighborhood 
store flashes to me, I step in and 
make the suggestion to the proprie- 
tor. If an incident occurs, the story 
of which I think the local Catholic 
priest could use, I call him up and 
tell him about it, though I am not a 
Catholic myself. If I run across an 
article some Senator might want to 
read, I mail it to him. 

It has come to a point where I 
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Try Giving Yourself Away 


sometimes send books to virtual 
strangers when I feel sure they would 
be interested in some “find” I have 
made. Several fine friendships have 
been started in that way. And what 
is $2.00 or $2.50 to pay for a last- 
ing friendship? 

Successful giving-away has to be 
cultivated, just as does successful 
getting. Opportunities are as fleeting 
as opportunities for earning quick 
profits. But you will find that ideas 
in giving are like some varieties of 
flowers—the more you pick them, the 
more they bloom. And giving-away 
makes life so much more exciting that 
I strongly recommend it as a hobby. 
You need not worry if you lack 
money. Of all things a person may 
give away, money is the least per- 
manent in the pleasure it produces 
and the most likely to backfire on the 
giver. Emerson was wise and prac- 
tical when he wrote. “The only gift 
is a portion of thyself.” 


All of Us Can Give 


People have different things to 
give. Some have time, energy, skill, 
ideas. Others have some special tal- 
ent. All of us can give away appre- 
ciation, interest, understanding, en- 
couragement. And note this: Not one 
of these calls for a money expendi- 
ture, except perhaps for a postage 
stamp or a telephone call. The giver- 
away should “major” in the items in 
which he is “long,” and fill in with 
the rest. Having no special talent 
myself, I specialize in ideas and ap- 
preciation and assorted surprises. If 
I am ordering popcorn at a popcorn 
wagon and a couple of urchins are 
watching longingly, without looking 
at the children I order three bags, 
pay for them, hand the urchins their 
two bags and stalk awav without a 
word. It never fails to make the world 
more exciting for three people. 

Of course you will be tempted to 
backslide. An idea popped into my 
head one day which I thought some 
department store might be able to use 
profitably. “Now this idea is worth 
money,” I said to myself. “T’ll try 
to sell it.” 

“You'll do nothing of the kind,” 
said my wiser self. “You'll not spend 





your time peddling an idea; you'll 
give it away and get it out of your 
system.” 

So I wrote a letter to one of the 
world’s most famous department 
stores, outlining the idea and present- 
ing it to them. It was immediately 
adopted with appreciation, and now 
I have a big department store as a 
friend—which in itself is fun. 

I have made several discoveries 
about giving-away. The first is that 
to be successful at it one must act 
fast, while the impulse is fresh. An- 
other is that little gifts are as potent 
as big ones in producing surprise and 
inducing a glow of pleasure. Appre- 
ciation, for example, is one of the 
most acceptable forms of giving-away, 
and costs nothing. I have found that 
authors, actors, musicians, editors, 
lecturers, playwrights, public serv- 
ants—even the biggest of them—are 
hungry for genuine expressions of 
approval. We think of them as be- 
ing smothered with appreciation, 
whereas all too often they live on 
crumbs, The manufactured publicity 
that is created to promote them does 
not warm their hearts. What they 
crave is the- spontaneous, human, 
friendly appreciation of the people 
they are trying to serve or entertain. 


Another Discovery 


The other noon I was in a hotel 
dining room where an orchestra was 
playing. It was a good orchestra, and 
its selections were suited exactly to 
my mood. On the way out impulse 
prompted me to stop and say, “Gen- 
tlemen, I have thoroughly enjoyed 
your playing.” For a second they 
looked almost startled. Then all of 
their faces broke into smiles and I 
left them beaming over their instru- 
ments. My own afternoon went off 
better for it, too. 

Another discovery I have made is 
that it is almost impossible to give 
away anything in this world without 
getting something back—provided 
you are not trying to get something. 
Usually the return comes in some ut- 
terly unexpected form, and it is like- 
ly to be months or years later. 

For example, one Sunday morning 

(Continued on page 35) 














\ \ HY DOES no one own stock in Met- 
ropolitan? 


Because there isn’t any stock. 


In January, 1915, Metropolitan ceased 
to be a stock company and became a 
mutual company. 


That change was initiated by the Di- 
rectors and Officers of the company, in 
the conviction that it would be for the 
best interests of all present and future 
policyholders. 


The Company’s Board of Directors— 
which controls the management and 
maintains general supervision over the 
affairs of the company—is responsible 
solely to the policyholders. 


question: W040 ownd lock Mdleepotiia? 
answer: Latocdy / 


ig 


In a mutual company such as Metro- 
politan, the entire assets are held for the 
benefit of its policyholders. 


What happens to money remaining 
after benefits and expenses have been 
paid, and after funds needed to meet 
future obligations have been set aside— 
including such additions as may be made 
to the extra safety fund (the maximum 
size of which is limited by law)? This 
amount remaining at the end of the year 
is equitably distributed to policyholders 
in the form of dividends. 


The company is operated with the 
objective of providing insurance for its 
29 million policyholders at the lowest 
possible cost consistent with efhciency 
and safety. 








This is Nuanber 2 in a series of advertisements 
designed to give the public a clearer understand- 
ing of how a life insurance company operates. 
A copy of the preceding advertisement will be 


mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) Pe, 





res 


Frederick H. Ecker, 

Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 

President 


1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


“Let's Get Down to Work” 


Earlier this year, A. vanDerZee, 
now Chrysler vice-president but then 
Dodge Motors salesmanager, gave 
this strong advice to his field force: 

“Let’s cut political gab out of our 
conversation with our dealers and our 
salesmen. Plenty of other men are 
worrying about politics and the gov- 
ernment. Let us concern ourselves 
about the motor business” (ForBEs, 
March 15, p. 10). 

Now comes evidence that other 
business men in other fields are lining 
up with the philosophy of “Let’s get 
down to work.” By the end of May, 
these signs had been seen: 

1. Henry G. Weaver, General Mo- 
tors’ Director of Customer Research 
(Forses, Feb. 1, p. 12), published a 
booklet of his own in which he an- 
nounced a personal moratorium on 
discussing the economic conditions of 
the day. Most of us aren’t in a posi- 
tion to help things by talking, he 
pointed out ; then added: “Aside from 
all that, I’ve got a hunch that maybe 
the best way for me personally to 
help the general situation is to buckle 
down, dig in and do as good a job as 
some of the professional pessimists 
are doing on theirs.” 

2. The National Retail Dry Goods 
Association sent a special plea to re- 


joYN — 
WTI.SOUR-PUSS 


ORGANIZATION 


Acme 
Routing the business “sour puss” is the object of this campaign. Here, the Pittsburgh 
founders show the emblem—a grinning alley cat 


tail executives to take their eyes off 
extraneous events, toss aside the 
stock market columns of newspapers, 
and “roll up your sleeves a little 
higher. The job ahead of you is in 
your store, in your orbit of everyday 
duty.” 

3. Saul Cohn, president of NRD- 


Wide World 


Here, consumers organize a protest against ungraded meat—but they are organized for 


other purposes, too, as advertisers now realize 
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GA and of City Stores Co., echoed 
this call by insisting that “The big- 
gest contribution the retailer can 
make to the community in which he 
operates is to cling to the old-fash- 
ioned idea that his main reason for 
existence is to attend to his own job 
and do that well.” 

4. General Manager David E. 
Moeser of Conrad & Co., Boston re- 
tailers, advised the nation and _ its 
business people to “Stop advertising 
the worst show in the world, this re- 
cession, or whatever you choose to 
call it.” 

5. In Pittsburgh, business men 
started the Anti-Sour-Puss Organ- 
ization to stop people from talking 
about their woes (see above). 

6. And in Chicago, D. F. Kelly, 
just-retired president of The Fair 
(department store), came through 
with this comment and bit of advice: 
“Employers have been trying to run 
the country. Let us now devote all 
of our time to our own business.” 


Advertisers Accept the Challenge 


“We consumers want’ the truth. 
We want to find out if the product 
we buy is as good as the manufac- 
turer says it is. And the only way we 
can do it is to organize!” 

So organize consumers have. 

Since the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture first developed its educa- 











tional service to rural housewives 
more than fifty years ago, the con- 
sumer movement in America has been 
growing. But more recently, modern 
methods of mass production with 
mass distribution and widespread ad- 
vertising have redoubled the growth 
of consumer groups. And today this 
army represents a vast number of 
organized buyers. 

Three spark plugs furnish the mate- 
rial to consumer groups : 

Educational groups are particular- 
ly active in promoting consumer edu- 
cation programs. Among these are 
the American Home Economics As- 
sociation with its membership of 12,- 
000 (mostly teachers), the American 
Association of University Women 
(55,000 members) and the National 
League of Women Voters with its 
600 branches and 48,000 members. 

Professional consumer groups ad- 
vise subscribers what to buy, what 
not to buy, and why. Consumers’ 
Research, the oldest, has a member- 
ship of 60,000 and issues confiden- 
tial monthly bulletins, a yearly buy- 
ing guide, a yearly bulletin to the pub- 
lic and a monthly magazine. Con- 
sumers’ Union, organized in 1936, 
claims 65,000 members and offers 
similar service to subscribers. 

Government agencies in the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor, In- 
terior and Commerce offer co-opera- 
tion to consumers and publish buying 
guides and bulletins for consumer 
education. 

At the receiving end of this ex- 
tensive educational program are many 
national and local women’s organiza- 
tions with membership totaling more 
than 5,000,000. Eighteen of these 
groups are represented in the Wom- 
en’s Joint Congressional Committee, 
which follows and pushes legislation. 

Eight other organizations, accord- 
ing to an extensive survey last Fall 
by the Crowell Publishing Company, 
are also receptive to consumer edu- 
cation programs. 

The General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, for example, has 2,000,000 
members and is working on a con- 
sumers’ program. The National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women distributes to 
its 1,000,000 members available litera- 
ture on consumer education. The 
League of Women Shoppers organ- 
izes housewives and educates them in 
quality of merchandise and working 
conditions of manufacturers’ em- 
ployees. It has approximately 25,000 
members. 

Advertisers consider this consumer 
movement a sound constructive force 
where it is developing informed, in- 
telligent buyers. But at the same time 
they feel that the movement is a po- 
tential menace. For they claim that 





BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


Two Weeks of Business News 








PRICES DOWN 


Hawk-eyed business observers, watching for signs of price- 
puffing as result of projected Federal spending-lending pro- 
gram, see price-withering instead: Grains decline; cotton 
drops; rayon plummets to record low; copper, tin, wool, 
rubber, sugar and other foodstuffs slump; list of cash prices 
of 34 basic commodities shows 16 down, 14 unchanged; 4 up. 





STEEL STEADY 


Steel industry announces unchanged prices for third quarter, 
but price of steel scrap (standard barometer of near-future 
steel operations) plunges to $11.25 a ton—four-year low, 
just half of top quotation in August, 1937. Though com- 
mercial banks try hard to find new ways to serve customers 
(p. 14), piling-up of excess bank reserves continues. 





VOLUME EVEN 


Despite crumbling prices, bank reserves pile-up, business 
volume holds at relatively even, though too-low, level. 
Wall Street cracks a smile (p. 37), SEC Chairman Douglas 
makes conciliatory talk before Stock Exchange group; 
nevertheless stock market dilly-dallies (p. 36). Production 
in building, steel, automobiles, fails to rise. 





MORALE UP? 


Sick and tired of politics, economics, prophets of disaster, 
some business men resolve to dig in, talk less, work more, 
eschew calamity howling, see if that won’t help (pp. 20, 26). 





GREEN ACRES 


New evidence suggests that get-to-work movement may 
really reap results in some quarters of the map. One hard- 
working company reports 1938’s first quarter bringing larger 
unfilled orders, almost-as-good profits, as corresponding 
period of 1937 (p. 10). And five other green-acred oases in 
business desert (pp. 7, 8) point to same conclusion. 





AT BAY 


National Labor Relations Board, under terrific fire, decides 
to stand by its guns, fight back. Recent U. S. Supreme 
Court decisions (latest: Refusing Remington Rand a review 
of NLRB ruling) strengthen its resolves. But opponents 
storm important position when Illinois court rules sit-down 
strikes illegal, NLRB attorney admits decision legally sound. 





ON SHELF? 


Railroads, railroad unions, jockey back and forth over 15% 
wage cut, but unions win skirmish as Congress shelves plan 
to ease RFC rail loans because rail management refuses to 
weaken on wage-reduction stand. Meanwhile, Federal Gov- 
ernment comes face to face with basic wage problem (p. 42) ; 
and special study reveals contribution of inflated wages, 
labor troubles, to current business troubles (p. 12). 





INTERLUDE 





Amid welter of wars, battles, struggles, disputes—industrial, 
political, international—new possibility of Government-utility 
truce comes like lungful of mountain air. But delving into 
background facts reveals permanent peace as unlikely. 








destructive propaganda slashing out 
at certain fraudulent advertising re- 
sults in suspicion and distrust of all 
advertising. 

To combat this “rising tide of con- 
sumer resentment against advertis- 
ing,” the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies late in April 
announced plans for a Consumer-Ad- 
vertising Council. During May, 
manufacturers and advertising men, 
led by John Benson, president of the 
4A’s, met to discuss the functions of 
the new organization. And by the 
end of the month it was evident that 
the Council would have three major 
divisions : 

1. A unit in touch with women’s 
consumer organizations. 





2. An educational unit to promote 
facts about advertising. 

3. An arbitration unit to which 
complaints can be made regarding ad- 
vertising in general or a specific cam- 
paign in particular. 


More Facts on Housing 


That the United States is short on 
housing needs no proof. But a re- 
cent study by the U.S. Public Health 
Service reveals new and important 
facts about the shortage. 

For one thing, 3,000,000 urban 
families have fewer rooms in their 
houses than there are people living in 
the dwellings. Of these, a million live 
in homes where there are one-and-a 
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half persons to every room, and 700,- 
000 live in homes where there are two 
or more people per room. 

Second, the degree of crowding 
varies so tremendously between cities 
that a national average is meaning- 
less. One city reported 40% of its 
households with more than one per- 
son per room; another reported less 
than 3%. 

Third, crowding varies widely by 
regions. Ten per cent. of the families 
in the West are crowded ; 13% in the 
East ; 15% in the Middle West; and 
25% in the South. 

Meanwhile, a new development was 
taking place in one of the factors be- 
hind this crowding—high and uncer- 
tain wage rates in the building in- 
dustry. 

Once a building’s construction is 
begun, the builder is in constant fear 
that workers will strike, either for 
jurisdictional reasons or for higher 
wages. But methods are currently 
being worked out to give the builder 
some measure of assurance that this 
won't happen (Forses, May 1, p. 
20). 
Now, the U. S. Housing Authority 
has the promise of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to try to prevent 
stoppages after work has begun on 
its huge slum-clearance projects. The 
promise, in the form of two resolu- 
tions passed by the executive commit- 
tee of the A. F. of L.’s building and 
construction trades council, declares 
that: (1) Jurisdictional strikes shall 
not be called until all affected parties 
“have had full opportunity to adjust 
the differences”; (2) wage rates in 
effect at the beginning of work shall 
remain the same until the work is 
completed. 

To all local building trades coun- 
cils went copies of the resolutions 


with the executive council’s recom- 
mendation that they make the same 
pledge. 


Twenty Years of Air Mail 


On May 15, 1918, a pilot gunned 
his ship off the field at Washington, 
D. C. and headed north. Three hours 
and twenty minutes later the plane 
landed outside of New York City, 
218 miles away. Air-mail service in 
the U. S. had officially begun. 

Late this May, the U. S. post office 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary 
of the flight with National Air Mail 
Week. Today, scheduled routes cov- 
er more than 62,000 miles. The 16,- 
000 miles flown and 713,000 letters 
carried by air-mail planes in 1918 
have zoomed to 70,000,000 miles and 
200,000,000 letters today. Passengers, 
mail and express are flown from New 
York City to Chicago in a few min- 
utes more than the original New 
York-to-Washington flight ; and twin- 
motored planes span the continent in 
sixteen hours. 

3ehind this tremendous expansion 
of air-mail service is the story of 
commercial aviation’s success. For 
without Government’s support by air- 
mail contracts, privately-owned lines 
would have small chance of survival. 
And as the mail is flown to every 
U. S. state (except Delaware) and 
to foreign airports in Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America, the West 
Indies, Philippines and China, com- 
mercial airlines wait for transatlantic 
service as the next great step. 


Foreign Trade Trend Turns 


Late in May, as Foreign Trade 
Week focussed the spotlight on U. S. 


trade with foreign countries, reces- 


Wide World 


In 1918, single-motored, open-cockpit planes flew the first scheduled air-mail route between 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. To-day, giant twin-motored enclosed-cabin planes 
carry passengers, express shipments and mail in one-quarter the time 
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sion-minded business men took note 
of one encouraging development in 
1938: The United States is now sell- 
ing more merchandise abroad than it 
is buying. 

For in January, February and 
March, according to the latest report 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, exports topped imports by 
more than $320,000,000—largest ex- 
port balance since 1921. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1937 showed the re- 
verse situation when imports were 
ahead of exports by $115,000,000. 

While this was encouraging news 
to many U. S. manufacturers who 
sell abroad, other exporters warned 
that continued favorable trade bal- 
ances will eventually upset the apple 
cart by draining foreign markets of 
available capital. This one-sided pic- 
ture is made even further out of 
balance with the excess of imports of 
gold $332,000,000 below 1937’s fig- 
ure, and imports of silver failing to 
offset this lag by an increase of only 
$40,000,000. 

While the three-month period is no 
adequate index for the entire year, 
the combination of excess exports 
with decreasing gold imports points 
up in high relief the U. S. recession 
against foreign countries’ business 
activity. For with credit balances still 
due the U. S. from 1937 import ship- 
ments, payments for exports will not 
affect the flow of gold and silver for 
some time to come. 

The more spectacular rises in 1938 
exports showed up in farm commodi- 
ties—meat products, lard, tobacco, 
wheat and barley—primarily ex- 
plained by rich harvests in compari- 
son with 1937’s drought period. Re- 
stricted farm production last year 
made it necessary to limit exports and 
even to import certain commodities 
for domestic consumption. 

Petroleum products, iron and steel 
products, industrial machinery and 
motor trucks and buses showed sub- 
stantial gains because of increasing 
business activity in foreign countries. 
More exports of aircraft parts fol- 
lowed the upturn expected in rearm- 
ing foreign nations. 

Total imports dropped $318,000,- 
000 from 1937, to the lowest level 
since 1935, with lagging imports 
largely in animal and vegetable prod- 
ucts. Reason: Slack domestic trade 
combined with an increase in U. S 
production of raw materials to fill the 
domestic demand. Only Philippine 
cane sugar, crude rubber, tobacco, 
lumber and copper stood out as ex- 
ceptional gains in the foreign trade 
picture. 

Meanwhile, supporters of the recip- 
rocal-trade-agreement program seized 
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. . - AND IN CONCLUSION 
1 AM HAPPY TO REPORT 
THAT, SINCE ADOPTING 
THESE TWO CITIES SERVICE 
FEATURES, OUR MAINTE- 
NANCE COSTS HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 


LET THESE 2 EXCLUSIVE CITIES SERVICE 





FEATURES DO THE SAME FOR YOU!... 


As they have done for more than 5000 others 





1 —POWER PROVER SERVICE 


An exclusive Cities Service service. In 30 sec- 
onds, the Power Prover will show you exactly 
how much gasolene and power any one of 
the vehicles in your fleet is wasting. Through 
the use of exclusive, patented Cities Service 
tuning tools and precision instruments this 
unnecessary waste is re- 


2-—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 


AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover .. . developed by Cities 
Service experts . . . is one of the toughest, 
sturdiest, most powerful grease guns ever built. 
Powerful enough to shoot grease through a 
solid block of wood — insures reduction of 
friction and wear. This gun was perfected to 
pump the newly developed 





duced. As a result, you 
may save up to 10% of 
the gasolene and oil you 
now use. And your fleet 
will operate far more 
efficiently. 


Don’t wait. . 


at once. . 
profits. Write, 





. start cutting your 
fleet’s operating and maintenance costs 
. add the savings to your 
wire or 
Cities Service, 60 Wall Street, New 
York, for more details. 


Cities Service Trojan Lu- 
bricants . . . tenacious, 
shock-resisting greases — 
one of the finest heavy- 
duty chassis lubrications 
money can buy. 


telephone 











RADIO CONCERTS .. 


® 





. every Friday evening 8 P. M. (E. D. S. T.) 
WEAF and 44 associated N. B. C. stations 


CITIES SERVICE OILS & GASOLENES 
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Wide World 


The model colliery in the white building in Shenandoah, Pa., opens a new chapter in waste 
recovery, may open a new competitive chapter for the coal industry 


on foreign trade figures for the twelve 
months ending April 1 to show that 
the treaties were working. For ex- 
ports to the sixteen countries with 
which the U. S. has agreements in- 
creased more than 68% over the 
1934-1935 average, while non-agree- 
ment countries bought only 50% 
more than in the same period. 


Transatlantic Profit Maker ? 


Steaming up New York harbor one 
day in mid-May came The Nether- 
land’s Nieuw Amsterdam, latest bid- 
der in the stiff competition for U. S. 
transatlantic tourist traffic. 

Proud Hollanders claim no “firsts” 
in size or speed for the new 36,000- 


Latest Atlantic greyhound is the Dutch Nieuw Amsterdam. 
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ton vessel, but they make an even 
more significant boast: The liner will 
make money. 

For the ship, with a capacity of 
1,232 passengers, makes the New 
York-Amsterdam run in less than 
seven days and the round trip every 
three weeks, often enough to expect 
near full capacity on every Summer 
trip. 

Operating costs of vessels of this 
size run appreciably less in propor- 
tion to size and speed than those of 
the giant Queen Mary, Normandie, 
Rex and Europa. At the same time, 
the proportion of occupied to unoc- 
cupied cabins per trip is expected to 
be considerably higher in the new 
ship. As a result, together with the 


sales arguments of the largest air- 
conditioning plant afloat, bath or 
shower with every cabin-class state- 
room, and the most complete fire-pre- 
vention devices on any vessel, the 
Nieuw Amsterdam may bring profits 
as well as prestige to the Dutch 
builders and owners. 


New Chapter in Wastes 


This year marks the opening of an- 
other new chapter in industry’s drive 
to give new value to waste or sec- 
ond-quality products (ForBEs, May 
1, p. 14)—this chapter one which 
may help a deeply troubled industry 
to break through a strangling net 
of competition. 

Coal is the industry, and a flota- 
tion process for separating coal from 
slate is the new method of utilizing 
wastes. 

Until now, hand labor or mechani- 
cal sorters have been used in the sep- 
aration process. The resulting coal 
is of good quality, but the left-over 
material includes a great deal of coal 
which is too expensive to reclaim. 
What has been needed is a separation 
method to reclaim all of the coal and 
eliminate all of the slate. 

Chemistry, in the person of the du 
Pont company, now provides the 
answer with a “sink-and-float” proc- 
ess, which works on the principle that 
slate is heavier than coal, therefore 
will sink in a liquid in which coal 
will float. 

But since both will sink in water, 
water cannot be used. New chemical 
knowledge comes in here by utiliz- 
ing new heavy liquid compounds as 
the flotation mediums—compounds in 
which coal will float but slate will 
sink. 

By use of the new process, wholly 
pure coal can be obtained from the 
run-of-mine brand, even from waste 


Wide World 


Not greatest in speed or size, will it prove greatest in making money? 




























WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS 
FOR THE NEXT 6 MONTHS? 


In June 15 FORBES, M1d-Year Business Forecast Number, 
Youll Find These and Other Significant Reports to Help 
You Look and Plan Ahead: 


1. What basic industries will spend this Fall on 


production equipment, new plants, raw materials. 


2. Nationwide survey of sentiment of commercial, 


. industrial, and financial leaders on the Business 
‘ Outlook. 
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3. The truth about Government-Utility truce. 


" 4. Summation...interpretation ...by B. C. FORBES. 
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material formerly thrown on_ the 
dump heap. 

Anthracite producers, particularly, 
should benefit from the more stand- 
ardized, higher quality and lower- 
cost-to-produce product. For every 
move they make along that road 
helps them in their fight against com- 


peting fuels. 


“Pay-As-You-Rent” Factories 


Unusual is the word for the new 
industry-attracting plan of Danville, 
Ill., 120 miles south of Chicago. 

Some months ago, Danville busi- 
ness men got together to thrash out 
the problem of what should be done 
to give their city of 37,000 an upward 
push. “Increase payrolls” was the 
clear answer. But that brought up 
another question: How could they be 
increased ? 

Out of the answer to this second 
question now comes the Danville De- 
velopment Corp. and its “Danville 
Plan.” 

The basic purpose of the Develop- 
ment Corp. is to attract new, small 
industries by providing suitable build- 
ings for them; for availability of 
proper manufacturing space or ability 
to finance it, the organization decided 
after long study, is the key factor in 
garnering new manufacturing estab- 
lishments for any community. 

At the rate of five a year for five 
years, the Corporation proposes to 
build standardized brick-and-steel fac- 
tory buildings, each with 5,000 square 


Standardized factories, mass-produced, designed for easy expansion, and paid for in the 
form of rent make up one phase of Danville’s unique industry-attracting plan 


feet of floor space, and complete with 
boiler room, washroom and toilet fa- 
cilities. Each plant will be set on a 
lot four times the size of the build- 
ing; and since the original building 
is so designed as to make additions 
easy, the occupant can expand with- 
out trouble. Already one plant is up 
and occupied, and others have been 
started. 

The Corporation plans to finance 
erection of the buildings by issuing 
interest-bearing bonds secured by a 
mortgage on each unit. The occu- 
pant then pays for it as if he were 
paying rent, becoming the owner in 
ten years without makin.; an initial 
down payment. If the occupant folds 
up or moves out before his ten years 
are up, the building will still retain a 
high value ; for it is adaptable to many 


kinds of manufacturing, and another 
company can be found to move in. 

While the erection of twenty-five 
new plants for new industries is the 
keystone of the Danville Plan, the 
program has other phases: 

1. Helping new companies to set 
up proper budgetary and operating- 
statement systems as an aid in ob- 
taining credit. 

2. Establishing two training schools 
for executive personnel—one on f- 
nances, the other on retailing. 

3. Making Danville ‘“‘a better city 
in which to live” by encouraging 
civic improvements. 

4. Enlisting all civic groups and 
organizations in a campaign “to elim- 
inate prejudices among groups or 
classes detrimental to the general 
welfare.” 


“Wake Up and Go Back to Work” 


William H. Rankin 


HAT did Henry Ford mean 
W sis he said, “Wake up and 

go back to work”? And what 
did he mean when he said, “We are 
all on the spot. Stick by your guns 
and with the assistance of my son, 
Edsel, I will do all I can to help 
you”? 

Good advice. And here is the mod- 
ern translation of those two state- 
ments, in my opinion: 

Most of us spend too much time 
talking about what the other fellow is 
doing or what he should do. Wasted 
time, whether it is your competitor 
you are talking or thinking about, or 
what they are doing in Washington. 

Henry Ford added to those two 
statements above: “Be your own 
leader.” 

Putting everything he said in such 
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few words, the lesson is just this: 

All of us waste too many hours of 
each day. We don’t get down to 
“brass tacks” quickly and do the job 
before us. Every man should be his 
own leader and lead himself to do 
more creative work each hour of each 
day. 

That applies to both capital and 
labor, to salesmen, advertising men, 
advertisers and the man who works 
with a pick and shovel, or the laborer 
on the farm or in the factory. 

The trend of the times is that the 
white collar workers as well as the 
factory workers, all watch the clock 
too closely and think too much about 
how quickly working hours will be 
over instead of striving to do more 
work each hour of each day. 

Advertising and advertisers can do 
much to change this attitude. 

I have talked to many big busi- 
ness men and most of them admit 


that during the past twenty years the 
workers have not been treated as fair- 
ly as they should have been. They 
now believe the workers should have 
at least an even break, provided they 
will give a full day’s work for the pay 
they receive, and not loaf on the job. 

Workers that I know now realize 
after the experience of the past two 
years that they, too, must worry and 
help the men who pay their wages to 
earn a profit on the transaction and 
manufacture their goods at a price 
that will enable the sales department 
to meet city, state and even foreign 
competition. The unions realize this 
has to be done to avoid unemploy- 
ment and increase employment. 

I believe it is within the scope of 
the public relations and advertising 
men to advertise and publicize these 
facts, and advocate what Henry Ford 
does : “Let’s all go back to work” and 
do a better day’s work for our pay. 
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mocracy is self-discipline. This ap- 

plies to all of us whether we are in 
business, in the professions, or work- 
ing in the shop. The only way to 
preserve the American standard of 
quality in goods and low cost is 
through co-operation of all the forces 
ef production and distribution to ob- 
tain a higher standard of living for all 
our people. Our standard of living is 
the highest in the world. It can be 
preserved only by work by all of us 
and respect and regard for the other 
fellow. — Witt1am S. KNUDSEN, 
president, General Motors Corp. 


|x foundation of industrial de- 


The Wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use. 

—Sir T. Browne. 


Success in the industrial business 
is like a one-way street. There is 
but one way to attain it and that is by 
consistent, enthusiastic hard work. 
Other remedies are recommended, 
but they all fail some times. Work 
never does. —THE Ecuo. 


Autocracy is government by self- 
appointed titans, while aristocracy is 
government by the best. Autocracy 
is leadership of power, while aristoc- 
racy is leadership of ability. Autoc- 
racy is a form of government in 
which the supreme power is taken by 
a self-appointed dictator; aristocracy 
is a form in which the supreme power 
is vested in the ablest citizen. An 
aristocrat, therefore, is a man who 
stands high, is held in esteem and ex- 
cels in character and conduct. 

—JoserH R. S1zoo, D.D. 


I mistrust the judgment of every 
man in a case in which his own 
wishes are concerned. 

—WELLINGTON. 


Great religion has never been pri- 
marily comfortable. Would anyone 
call Christ’s religion first of all com- 
fortable? I should call it primarily 
serious and demanding, not comfort- 
able. As Gandhi said, “God is the 
hardest taskmaster I have known on 
this earth.” 


—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 
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A TEXT 


For God gave us not a spirit of 
fearfulness; but of power and love 
and discipline—I! Timothy 1:7. 


Sent in by E. Parker, Columbus, 
Ga. What is your favorite text? 
A Forses book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 















A man is living an efficient life if 
he is making a gain of some sort 
every week—a gain not only in his 
business but in himself. An efficient 
man is one who is putting more 
money in his pocket and more value 
into himself. He is gaining in wealth, 
knowledge and character. If he is 
gaining in happiness as well, then 
that may be called 100% efficient liv- 
ing. —Hersert N. Casson. 


Ideas are a capital that bears in- 
terest only in the hands of talent. 
—RIVAROL. 


The greatest thing in the world of 
business is character. It is a posses- 
sion beyond price. It cannot be pur- 
chased. It must grow gradually from 
one’s actions. —TUSKER FLASHES. 


Many a man fails to become a 
thinker for the sole reason that his 
memory is too good.—NIETZSCHE. 


None of the new pagan deities or 
nation, race and blood can give to 
men freedom, truth and life. Only the 
reconciling power of God in Jesus 
Christ can strike the shackles from 
our souls and make us free men. 

—S. E. G. Priesttey, D.D. 


The man who promises to do a 
certain thing without fully intending 
to perform might better promise 
nothing—he injures both himself and 
others ; the man who promises to do 
a certain thing and goes down trying, 
profits by the promise nevertheless— 
he gains strength for the next effort; 
the man who promises to do a certain 
thing and then does it, fully and faith- 
fully, builds a temple of trust in the 
hearts of all who know him—he is 
a leader among men, regardless of his 
position or station in life. 
—CHEVROLET MAGAZINE. 





Every good act is charity. Your 
smiling in your brother’s face, is 
charity; an exhortation of your fel- 
lowman to virtuous deeds, is equal 
to alms-giving; your putting a wan- 
derer in the right road, is charity; 
your assisting the blind, is charity; 
your removing stones, and thorns, 
and other obstructions from the road, 
is charity; your giving water to the 
thirsty, is charity. A man’s true 
wealth hereafter, is the good he does 
in this world to his fellow-man. 
When he dies, people will say, “What 
property has he left behind him?” 
But the angels will ask, “What good 
deeds has he sent before him ?” 

—MAaHoMET. 


No man has a good enough mem- 
ory to be a successful liar. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Salesmanship is the art of saying 
the right thing at the right time. 
—ANON. 


Co-operation is not a sentiment— 
it is an economic necessity. 
—CHARLES STEINMETZ. 


Nowadays we sometimes hear thrift 
discounted as something no longer 
necessary in the happy days here 
again. .. . All the governmental plans 
ever devised will not take the place 
of well-directed economy in our per- 
sonal affairs. Thrift means more than 
the cultivation of a savings bank ac- 
count. It means more than the up- 
building of an insurance estate, or 
the ownership of a home, or a dozen 
other desirable acquisitions ; thrift, in 
the old Yankee sense, means building 
character. And character is vital to- 
day above all else. 

—A. GEorGE GILMAN, president, 

Savings Bank Association of 
Massachusetts. 


Doing things by halves is worth- 
less, because it may be the other half 
that counts. 

—THE Kopak MAGAZINE. 


Happiness grows at our own fire- 
sides, and is not to be picked in 
strangers’ gardens. 

—Douctas JEROLD. 





In response to many requests 
from readers, a collection of the 
“Thoughts” which have appeared 
on this page during the last twenty 
years has been published in book 
form. Price $2. See page 5. 
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B. C. FORBES SEES: 


Signs That Happier Days 
Will Come Again 





rough. Political fogs thwart 
going full speed ahead, even half- 
speed. Uncertainties bristle, beset. 

Hoped-for co-operztion by Wash- 
ington has not materialized. The re- 
verse. The Wages-and-Hours Bill 
and the Reorganization Bill have 
been again forced, by the White 
House, into the lap of Congress. The 
Administration raised strenuous ob- 
jections to the Senate Committee’s 
recommended ban on appropriating 
taxpayers’ money to subsidize Fed- 
eral competition against established 
utilities. Secretary Wallace, doubt- 
less prompted from higher-up, scores 
the Supreme Court and demands that 
it recall a decision adverse to him and 
arbitrary activities on his part. 

No convincing sign whatsover has 
come from President Roosevelt that 
he is prepared to heed the advice of 
Vice-President Garner and others 
that business and industry be given 
a respite from additional harassment, 
experiments, innovations. 

Not only so, but current trade, cur- 
rent demand in almost every direc- 
tion, continues in the doldrums. 
Latest economic statistics yield 
little encouragement. No traditional 
“Spring rise” has been enjoyed. 

Morover, commodity prices have 
sagged further. Security markets are 
abnormally dormant. 

Employment reports are without 
cheer. There has been some re- 
crudescence of labor strife. Railway 
union leaders threaten to strike rather 
than submit to any reduction in their 
unprecedentedly high wage rates. 

Automobile output is only one-third 
of a year ago. The steel industry is 
working at less than one-third of 
capacity. Copper prices have fallen. 
All Governmental efforts to inaugu- 


B rt. still finds the going 
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rate a building boom have thus far 
produced meager results. 

Railroad earnings have shrivelled 
alarmingly. Some 40% of the na- 
tion’s total mileage is already in bank- 
ruptcy, with additional disasters 
threatened. The utility industry is 
still keeping close to shore, refusing 
to incur avoidable capital expendi- 
tures so long as Governmental com- 
petition hangs like a sword over its 
head. 

Commercial failures are running 
far heavier than a year ago. 

In short, the economic picture at 
the moment has lamentably few grati- 
fying features. 


While fully cognizant of all this, I 
see various signs justifying refusal 
to become defeatist, various signs 
warranting hopefulness regarding the 
longer—though not immediate—out- 
look. 

The Pennsylvania primary returns 
signify that both the New Deal and 
the CIO are slipping. 

John L. Lewis has joined with 
fillers of pay envelopes in requesting 
President Roosevelt to cease anti- 
business speeches and actions. Ex- 
panding unemployment is contracting 
his influence—and income from dues. 

Little Business organizations are 
springing up all over the country, de- 
manding that the Government become 
constructive. 

All straws reveal that President 
Roosevelt’s popularity is on the wane, 
that he is no longer regarded as in- 
fallible, a miracle-worker. Loss of 
jobs entails loss of Presidential pres- 
tige. 

My own travels and contacts con- 
vince me that more and more of the 
American people are reaching the 
conclusion that the Administration— 


more specifically President Roosevelt 
—is responsible for the return of de- 
pression and spreading unemploy- 
ment, and that they are becoming in- 
clined to put prosperity above politics. 

This last is the most encouraging 
development of all. 

What may happen in trade, in in- 
dustry, in employment, in securities 
during the Summer months cannot 
be even guessed—although my own 
opinion is that any further downswing 
will be slight rather than sensational. 

By Fall, however, if current trends 
of public opinion continue, the likeli- 
hood is that a change for the better 
will set in. The symptoms are that 
the November elections will return to 
Congress a distinctly larger number 
of moderates and that little legisla- 
tion destructive to industry and em- 
ployment will be sanctioned by the 
next Congress. 

In other words, the weather signs 
are that President Roosevelt, the New 
Deal and Leftists have seen their 
heyday and that the American people 
will insist upon a return to sanity, 
to Americanism, to constitutional 
government, to Federal co-operation 
calculated to put an end to untimely 
business-baiting, inciting of class hat- 
red, coddling lawless labor leaders, 
appalling unemployment, necessitat- 
ing loading upon the shoulders of 
this and the coming generation un- 
conscionable debt burdens and taxes. 

Moreover, foreign alarms, per- 
sistently exaggerated by American 
newspapers, have subsided. 

The nation cannot yet sing, “Happy 
days are here again.” But I, for one, 
foresee that happy days will come 
again. No one man, no political 
party, is powerful enough to keep 
this country permanently wallowing 
in depression and distress. 
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“A SOLID business man tries to deter- 

mine his income for a year—then 
commits himself accordingly for men, 
materials and improvements. That is 
safe, sane and solvent procedure. 

“A family, too, or an individual, 
thanks to sound instalment buying, can 
make its financial commitments against 
income, buying labor-saving and com- 
fort promoting household appliances on 
a prudent basis, enjoying ownership and 
use from the day the purchase is made. 

‘Sound instalment buying means the 
purchase of substantial merchandise on 
a pay-as-you-use’ basis. It is quite differ- 
ent from going into debt for numerous, 
unimportant things. Sound instalment 
buying has made mass production 
possible, because it has given honest, 
energetic people the ability to buy the 
useful and durable things that factories 
produce. It has helped to put millions of 


“YOU CAN BUILD UPON THE FAITH AND 
HONESTY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE” 


American people on American payrolls. 

“I do not condone heedless buying of 
unimportant things, by instalments or 
otherwise, but I believe that a plan 
which permits the purchase of things 
that really make life better, and the use 
and enjoyment of those things while 
they are being paid for, is basically 
sound. Authorities point out that very 
few, who agree to pay in regular instal- 
ments, fail to keep their promises. Thatis 
why I say you can build upon the faith 
and honesty of the American people. 

“Credit is an advantage that should 
not be confined to the rich. The average 
man needs it more than an ‘upper 
bracket’ individual. Credit is the just 
privilege of every honest, industrious 
man. And that is what instalment 
buying really is—the extension 
of credit to those who need it 
and who rightfully should haveit. 





Noted Economist Outlines Virtues of the “Pay-as-you-use’’ Buying Plan 


By Col. Leonard P. Ayres 


“We would pay much more today 
for our automobiles, trucks, automatic 
refrigerators or radios, if they were 
not subject to mass production and 
mass sale. No factor in our economic 
scheme has been more effective than 
instalment buying in putting employ- 
ment up and keeping prices down.” 


* * * 


The Commercial Credit Company . . a great 
financial institution to serve the American 
family . . offers you a time-payment plan 
which enables you to invest regularly a small 
part of your income in durable possessions 
contributing to family health, comfort and 
happiness. This is a form of saving that pays 
dividends in better living. When you buy 
on time, ask your automobile, truck or home 
equipment dealer to finance your pur- 
chase on the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany plan and enjoy the advantages 
of low cost and courteous treatment 
with adequate insurance protection. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


Credit Bankers to America’s Families 


BALTIMORE 


Capital and Surplus over $64,000,000 


Wholesale, Retail Instalment and Open Account Financing, Factoring and Credit Insurance through subsidiaries 


SERVING MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS THROUGH MORE THAN 250 OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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Improved Textile Printing—Comfort for Welders 
—{ther News of New Products, Materials 


Printed Woolens and Worsteds? 


A method of textile printing which 
uses entirely new materials and which 
authorities claim “may well prove to 
be the most important development 
in textile printing since the introduc- 
tion of vat and naphthol colors and 
their derivatives” has just been an- 
nounced. Clarity of detail and finer 
tonal gradations are produced by this 
method. 

The colors used in the process 
differ substantially from those now in 
general use. They have no chemical 
“affinity” for the textile fibres, we are 
told, but rather effect a mechanical 
anchorage. 

Formulations are varied to get the 
degree of penetration required. Thus 
colors may be printed on one surface, 
on both sides or in through-and- 
through designs. These through-and- 
through designs, the makers say, 
promise to produce unusual effects, 
some of which are not possible even 
with weaves. And since the colors 
impart a uniform coloration on all 
fibres, they are well suited to dec- 
orating fibre mixtures. This may even 
lead to the printing.of woolens, wor- 
steds, and fabrics composed partly of 
rayon. 

It is claimed, too, that the use of 
these colors simplifies the printing 
operation. They print in final form. 
Goods are dried and cured by sub- 
jecting them momentarily to a higher 
temperature. And it is not necessary 
to wait to see the effects of steaming 
or washing before checking the colors. 
In fact, steaming, aging and washing 
operations are eliminated altogether. 

The colors are shipped in cans 
ready for use, and the user can mix 
his own shades from standard colors. 
Left-over colors on a job may be 
taken from the color box and stored 
indefinitely, since there is almost no 
evaporation at room temperature. 

Ordinary roller machines are 
used, with standard engravings, but 
it is possible to use relatively shallow 
engravings and so save in color con- 
sumption. Since good results can be 
obtained with considerably less pres- 
sure, the machines can be speeded to 
capacity. (1-61) 
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Efficient Air Cleaner 


An air-conditioning machine which 
removes approximately 95% of the 
dirt from the air in the vicinity of 
grinding, welding and other shop 
operations, and draws away smoke 
and heat, is the latest contribution to 
the comfort and efficiency of the fac- 
tory worker. It can be converted into 
a blower, when desired. 

It is said to be more economical 
than the general shop ventilating 
system now in use (which should ap- 
peal to the manager) because it re- 
moves the smoke and dirt at their 
source, before they have combined 
with large quantities of air, and so 
requires less power. And since no 
air is taken in or blown to the out- 
side of the building, plant heat is con- 
served. 

The conditioner consists of a mo- 
tor-driven fan housed in a base which 
rests on the floor. This is equipped 
with two openings—one the suction 
and the other the blower. A flexible 
metal tube, supported by a steel arm, 
is inserted in either opening. When 
suction is required, the fan draws the 
dirt-laden air through the tube into a 
filter, also contained in the base, and 
there it is exhausted. 

The machine is ideal, too, for weld- 
ing operations in confined quarters— 
tanks, pipes and large bases. The tube 
is inserted in the blower outlet. Air 
is then drawn through the suction 
outlet, exhausted through the tube, 
and so carried off in any direction. 

The leads of the conditioner can 
be connected directly to the motor 
studs on the switch of the welder con- 
trol box, so that the conditioner stops 
whenever the welder is not running. 

sut if it is to be used with any one 
of several welders, it is provided with 
its own starting switch. (2-61) 


New Free-Cutting Steel 


Industry will soon be able to reap 
the advantages of several years of re- 
search when a new steel is introduced 
on a commercial basis. 

For years research workers have 
been tackling the problem of develop- 
ing an open hearth steel that would 


have the machinability of Bessemer 
steel and still retain the superior 
physical properties of open hearth 
steel. Now they have perfected a steel 
which they claim has 20% to 50% 
better machinability, has been tested 
in all types of machining, and shows 
marked superiority both to open 
hearth steel and to Bessemer crew 
stock. Faster production also is pos- 
sible. 

The makers say this steel has the 
same physical properties and can be 
heat treated in the same manner as 
regular steels of the same analysis, 
Tests in higher carbon analysis in- 
dicate the possibility of making steels 
that are truly free-machining in those 
carbon ranges. 

When used with sulphur in the 
usual screw-machine grades it is said 
to give unusual machinability. And 
when used with low sulphur in other 
grades the machining properties of 
the screw stock and the physical prop- 
erties of the low-sulphur steels are 
obtained. (3-61) 


Telegraphics: 


A factory truck tire for operation 
over factory floors and yards where 
the tires are subject to contact with 
oil, grease, metal chips, etc., resists 
the action of oils and has high tear re- 
sistance. The rubber does not become 
soft or spongy, and it resists cutting 
and chipping. (4-61) 

Also oilproof is a conveyor belt for 
use in automobile plants, machine 
shops, etc. Oil rolls to the outside of 
the belt and flies off, preventing slip- 
ping, rotting or swelling of the belt. 
(5-61) 

Acid-resistant is a semi-flexible 
bucket for handling acids and other 
corrosive liquids. It will not crack 
or break under normal use, and a 
capacity scale molded on the inside 
shows the amount of liquid contained 
at any time. (6-61) 

A new addition to the line of 
factory-finished building and decorat- 
ing materials is “pre-decorated” wood 
molding. Moldings are finished in 
glossy enameled colors and are de- 
signed to serve several purposes. One 
pattern, for instance, can be used as 
chair rail, picture molding, for win- 
dow and door trim, etc. Joints are 
made a part of the interior design, 
covered with any contrasting colored 
molding. No additional painting or 
decorating is necessary. (7-61) 

—A. M. Forses. 
* 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about ony 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquir- 
ing about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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What Every 
TAXPAYER 
Should Know 


items Deductible 


Should you desire a list of items 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
I will list them for you if you will 
write me enclosing a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 


Cafeteria Employees 


Public school cafeteria employees’ 
salaries are not exempt from Federal 
income tax, where such cafeteria sys- 
tem is operated by a public school dis- 
trict, which is a political subdivision 
of a state. 

The cafeteria is a business in com- 
petition with private industry as dis- 
tinguished from a governmental and 
sovereign function. While it is doubt- 
less conducted in the public interest 
and for the public benefit, it is still a 
particular business enterprise in which 
the state or political subdivision there- 
of is engaged. The employees’ salaries 
are therefore not exempt for Federal 
income tax purposes. 


Contingent Liabilities 


Taxpayer became entitled, without 
restriction, to one-half of the net 
profits of a partnership of which he 
was a member. Litigation, then 
pending upon a claim against one- 
half of his distributable share of such 
partnership profits, was finally deter- 
mined adversely to taxpayer in later 
years. Was the taxpayer taxable for 
his full share of profits during the 
first year of the partnership? 

Yes. The share of profits of part- 
nership is income for the taxable year 
even though subject to a contingent 
liability for Federal tax purposes. 


Bank Income 


Commissions or fees, charged by 
banks for making interest-bearing 
loans and deducted from the full 
amounts of loans made by banks 
which account on the cash-receipts 
basis, are not income when the loans 
are made; they are not income until 


the commissions or fees are actually 
received. 

Commissions are distinguished 
from discounts in that the former are 
earned as soon as the loan is made, 
while the latter are earned only when 
the loan is paid. This distinction is 
sound; but the commissions are, 
nevertheless, not income, for Federal 
tax purposes. Since they are included 
in notes payable in the future, they 
are not available so that they may 
be drawn at any time and are not, 
therefore, constructively received. But 
commissions deducted from full 
amount of loans by banks on an ac- 
crual basis are taxable. 


Date of Deductibility 


A general building contractor had 
to complete certain unfinished work 
of some of its sub-contractors, so that 








What are your Federal tax prob- 
lems, both business and personal? 


FRANK H. SHEVIT 


famous consultant on Federal taxes 
will give you the answers, in this 
column, or by mail, without charge. 
Enclose self-addressed envelope. Ad- 
dress him at Forbes Magazine, 120 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 











MANY BENEFITS 


Sickness, accident, pension 
and death benefits for 
employees in our plan of 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Data for any employer 
on request 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 




















it lost money on the entire contract 
which was completed two years later. 
Taxpayer commenced suit on the 
bonds deposited by these sub-contrac- 
tors for the loss incurred, and the suit 
was adversely determined in later 
years. In its return for the year in 
which the adverse decision was hand- 
ed down, the taxpayer deducted the 
loss incurred. Was this correct? 
No. The loss should have been de- 
ducted when the contract was com- 
pleted. If taxpayer succeeded in re- 
covering damages in later years, the 
recovery would be income in the year 
when received. . 


Doctor’s Expenses 


Expenses incurred by doctors in 
taking post-graduate courses are 
deemed to be in the nature of per- 





sonal expenses and are not deductible. 





MAINE—Plan Your 
vacation now! 


Consider this Mountain and Lake para- 


dise in Maine! Golf, bathing, boating 
at your door .. . fishing, riding, tennis, 
hiking, dancing. Full entertainment and 
social program. No hay fever. Weekly 
guests in July enjoy golf “on the house.” 
Booklet and rates from Charles B. Day, 
Managing Director, P. O. Box /7-F, 
Rangeley Lakes, Maine. 


RANGELEY LAKE HOTEL 


and Cottages 
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FORBES BUSINESS PICTOGRAPH—How conditions compare with a year ago 
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Stars and numb 





15 Ways to Add Value to Salesmen’s Calls 


R. L. Gibson 


General Electric Co. 
As told to Edwin Laird Cady 


HAT happens on the salesman’s 
W calls makes or breaks a sales pro- 


gram. 

For it’s the human contact between 
salesman and buyer that keeps sales 
wheels turning. 

The sales-management problem, 
then, is to increase the effectiveness 
of sales calls. Presuming a _ well- 
trained salesforce, here are fifteen 
effectiveness increasers that work: 

1. Respect for buyer’s time. Give 
him something definite for every mo- 
ment he spends and for every bit of 
trouble he takes with the salesman. 
This is the rock foundation for all 
sales planning. Without it, nothing 
else will stand up. 

2. Thorough planning. If ten years 
of research and development are need- 
ed to get a product ready for market- 
ing, then two years may not be too 
long to spend on getting the market- 
ing ready for the product. 

3. More facts in selling. That 
means more market research. Market 
facts may be taken from publications, 
universities, government departments, 
trade associations, professional socie- 
ties—or by going out and digging 
them up. 

4. Foundational advertising. This 
is a relatively unselfish kind of adver- 
tising. For it sells the service the 
product performs rather than the 
product itself, and therefore it can 
build the sales of competitors as well 
as of the company. 

5. Tested advertising. Technical 
and industrial advertising can be 
tested as thoroughly as consumer ad- 
vertising. 

6. Salesmen’s pocket materials. 
These are printed pieces which may 
be epitomes of ideas which have been 
presented in other forms. 

7. Visualizers. Often too large for 





HIGH-SPOT MAP 


In the majority of territories 
throughout the country business 
levels at present are considerably 
below those of a year ago (as the 
percentage figures listed under the 
map show). This is true, also, of 
the majority of cities listed on the 
High-Spot Map. But under present 
conditions these are the best terri- 


tories in which to concentrate sales 
efforts. 











* pockets, these are carried in cases 


which unfold into easels. Set up on 
the desk of the buyer, they show him 
charts, photographs, tabulations and 
organized facts. 

8. Kits. These are like the good 
old-fashioned sample cases, except 
that they are specially designed and 
fitted-up so that each one covers just 
one line or one subject. They show 
the buyer assemblies and parts and 
give him direct contact with the goods 
under discussion. 

9. Models. These may be cut 
away to show action, or equipped 
with small lights or other signals to 
dramatize action. They may be used 
alone, with kits, or as parts of other 
displays. 

10. Films. These may be silent 
slides, talking slides, silent motion 
pictures or talking motion pictures— 
depending on the length of time need- 
ed for presentation. 

11. Demonstration trucks and trail- 
ers. These are kits so large that they 
have to be put on wheels. Furnished 
with full-size equipment, they permit 
actual operating tests to be run at the 
buyer’s own place of business. And 
while such a test cannot show a buyer 
the practical results that will be 
gained by the new equipment, it can 
give him some very practical guides 
for buying. 

12. Traveling exhibits. These are 
displays of models and of equipment 
too large to take directly to buyers’ 
offices, or too complex in installation 
to make demonstration on the buyers’ 
own work practical. 

13. Semi-permanent exhibits. 
These are combinations of kits, mod- 
els and demonstrator-equipments, set 
up in district sales rooms. The prob- 
lem is to keep modernizing them so 
that they remain interesting exhibits 
instead of museums. 

14. Shows and conventions. These 
reach executives and members of the 
buyers’ organizations who seldom see 
salesmen or have other contacts with 
the company. 

15. World Fairs and public ex- 
hibits. In these, the members of 
buyers’ organizations, both junior and 
senior, may have more time to spend 
at individual booths. The exhibits 
must also be interesting to the public. 

Value is added to sales calls by 
complete planning to give buyers 
more for the time and trouble they 
spend on interviews. This in turn is 
a matter of finding short-cut ways of 
giving buyers more of more practical 
information. 

For the absolute high in interview 
values is when fully-informed sales- 
men talk to fully-informed buyers. 





In VIRGINIA 
this summer! 


OWN where the rollicking waves 

of the Atlantic wash the eastern 
shores of the Old Dominion . . . or 
high in the cool mountain breezes of 
the Blue Ridge and Alleghenies .. . 
there’s fun aplenty waiting for you in 
Virginia — the perfect vacationland! 
Whether you find your pleasure in 
sports, in the beauty of natural scenery, 
in historical attractions, in the fellow- 
ship of congenial folk, or in complete 
relaxation .. . Virginia offers them all! 


You will find more pleasure in your 
trip, as well as greater comfort, safety, 
and economy, if you come to Virginia 
in the modern air-conditioned Norfolk 
and Western passenger trains serving 
the popular seashore and mountain 
resorts. Any of the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway's Passenger Department 
representatives will be glad to furnish 
complete information regarding routes, 
fares, and schedules; and assist you in 
planning your vacation trip from begin- 
ning to end. Cali on the representative 
nearest you, or write direct to the rail- 
way'’s Passenger Department at Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 
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50,000,000 New Dollars a Year 


(Continued from page 11) 


ing facilities for wheel-type tractors 
at Milwaukee and crawler tractors at 
Springfield were expanded and mod- 
ernized. At a time when new ma- 
chines were as rare as diamonds in 
industrial plants, Allis-Chalmers 
stepped out and equipped a big trac- 
tor plant at Milwaukee. New, semi- 
automatic and full-automatic machin- 
ery went into it. Tractor costs and 
prices went downward as the result. 
Presently the farm-machinery trade 
was aware that a newly important 
factor was operating. Allis-Chalmers 
tractors were making themselves felt. 

No need to repeat the statistics. 
In brief, and reduced to the baldest 
terms, after twenty-five years Falk’s 
program for giving his company a 
line of mass-production items began 
to get in its licks last year. 

What sort of man is Falk, and how 
has he developed this new volume? 

Born in Milwaukee in a prosper- 
ous family, he had a varied schooling 
that included some years at a mili- 
tary academy. He went to work in 
his father’s foundry, and joined the 
National Guard. In 1898 he saw 
service in Cuba and Puerto Rico as 
an officer of volunteers. After the 
Spanish-American War, he resumed 
his connection with the National 
Guard, from which he retired in 1911 
with the rank of brigadier general. 
To his friends, in fact to all Milwau- 
kee, he is “The General.” If you 
stopped a total stranger on a Mil- 
waukee street and asked a question 
about “The General,” he might think 
you odd but he would know to whom 
you referred. 


9,000 Jobs Means Civic Service 


Be assured that everybody in Mil- 
waukee knows who he is. A surpris- 
ing number of folks know him well. 
In the early 1920’s, when a local 
newspaper undertook to learn whom 
the people considered the city’s fore- 
most citizen, General Falk won in a 
walk. In 1937, when a luncheon club 
selected Milwaukee’s outstanding 
civic leader for the year, Falk was 
voted the honor—the first time, in- 
cidentally, that it had been awarded 
to anyone for activities outside public 
affairs. He was given the award for 
heading an organization that provid- 
ed more than 9,000 steady jobs local- 
ly through the year, for his personal 
character and achievement, and for 
his philanthropies, which he keeps so 
well concealed that nobody but him- 
self and his secretary could do more 
than guess their extent or precise di- 
rections. The only prominent position 
that he holds in other business enter- 
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prises is as chairman of the Board of 
Governors of Marquette University. 
He holds innumerable directorships in 
major companies. 

The General works with his asso- 
ciates as a counsellor and helper, 
though on occasion he can also drive. 
His office adjoins that of Max W. 
Babb, to whom he relinquished the 
presidency of Allis-Chalmers in 1932, 
and usually the door stands open. He 
talks with comparatively few lieuten- 
ants during the day, but the confer- 
ences he has are long enough to get 
over the ground. 

For incidental business talk, he re- 
lies on the noon hour. Across the 
street from the main office building 
stands the Allis-Chalmers Club. The 
north room of the main floor is the 
executives’ dining room, with capac- 
ity for perhaps fifty at tables seating 
from four to a dozen apiece. One of 
these is the officers’ table. At twelve- 
thirty Falk, Babb, and usually several 
of their associates walk to luncheon 
together, sit down together at a table 
containing a large ashtray surmount- 
ed by a lighthouse, and talk about 
whatever comes to mind. 


A Business Farmer, Himself 


Much of the talk is casual. But 
sandwiched between the comment on 
ball games and politics and newspa- 
pers is an occasional nugget about 
finances or sales or exports, with half 
a dozen joining in the fray. Then, 
after everyone has had his say, The 
General makes a brief summary that 
includes his own opinion. And the 
table talk goes again to something a 
thousand miles from business. If a 
visitor is present, the procedure is 
much the same; only outsiders of 
proved discretion are invited to this 
table. 

Otto H. Falk’s working methods 
are what might be expected in the 
head of so large and diverse a busi- 
ness. Plainly, he could not keep a 
finger in every situation or guide 
every divisional policy. He has built 
an organization of substantial, com- 
petent men during his years with the 
company. His policy has always 
been to help them work out their own 
assignments, then hold them respon- 
sible principally for results. But his 
interest in the farm-equipment and 
tractor business, his determination to 
develop an agricultural line that 
would give the company its urgently 
needed mass production and consum- 
er goodwill, has assured that the men 
heading these activities would not be 
left long uninterrupted. The taste 
for hard work indicated by his early 
office hours, and the dogged persist- 
ence shown by his holding to his Falk 
Corp. responsibilities during all these 





years as the head of a far larger busi- 
ness, were full guarantees that he 
would keep after the agricultural pro- 
gram once it had been determined. 

Moreover, General Falk has a di- 
rect personal interest in farming. Not 
far from Milwaukee he owns a fine 
farm on a beautiful inland lake. The 
farm is his pride and joy, and his 
refuge in time of trouble. For years 
he has taken no Summer or Winter 
vacation. Instead, he takes an extra 
day now and again at the farm until 
he has used up a reasonable vacation 
allotment. 

At the farm, he is inclined to put 
on his work clothing and go out to 
help with the chores. He is a recog- 
nized authority on Toggenburg milk 
goats, and owns one of the foremost 
American herds. He also has Jersey 
cows. He sells the surplus cow’s 
milk, turns over his excess goat’s 
milk to hospitals and children’s 
homes. 

Milwaukee has no commercial sup- 
ply of goat’s milk, and he has often 
been urged by local dairies to con- 
tract with them to supply it. But he 
has so far resisted the suggestion, on 
the commonsense basis that just as 
soon as he tries to make money with 
his farm it will become work. He is 
that rare man, the hobbyist who can 
take his hobby or leave it alone. 

But because he knows the practical 
side of farming, he has kept a per- 
sonal finger on the agricultural pro- 
gram of Allis-Chalmers. He has 
driven experimental tractors and 
combines in his own fields, checked 
them with company engineers, sug- 
gested improvements and ferreted out 
weaknesses. And all the while he 
has kept the entire division on its toes 
to do a better job than its members 
could do uninspired. 


Mail Deliveries—by Tractor 


For some time, Falk and his men 
had been gradually convincing them- 
selves that the emphasis in tractors 
and farm machinery should go to- 
ward smaller units. When first con- 
ceived, tractors were for gang plow- 
ing and other work on the same 
grandiose scale. But there are hun- 
dreds of small farms, too tiny to use 
or support such a tractor, for every 
big farm to which it is fitted. The 
same line of reasoning applied to 
combines, which had been developed 
on the huge wheat farms of the 
Northwest and had never been avail- 
able in sizes to fit the farmer whose 
wheat fields are in units of tens of 
acres rather than in square miles. 

So there appeared an Allis-Chal- 
mers tractor so small that it can sup- 
plant even a single team advantage- 
ously, so inexpensive that it lists be- 
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low $500 at the factory, so fast that 
it can be driven up to fifteen miles an 
hour on the highway. These little 
fellows have sold in shoals, for pur- 
poses beyond what their designers 
had intended. They have even been 
sold in a score of instances to mu- 
nicipal parks and country clubs for 
grass cutting and to rural mail car- 
riers who also have small acreages ; 
the carrier delivers his mail by trac- 
tor, and does his farm work with it 
the rest of the time. 

And there came the famous little 
five-foot combine, a revolution in it- 


Do You Know This? 


The Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation has so far been called 
upon to aid 413,000 depositors of 213 
insolvent insured banks. More than 
$110,000,000, or 92%, of the $119,- 
000,000 of deposits in these banks 
was made almost immediately avail- 
able. Only 675 depositors were not 
fully protected. 





* 


Farm income from sales of produce 
in the first quarter of 1938 was $1,- 
571,000,000, a drop of 10% from 
1937, but 4.5% over 1936. 

* 


The Class I railroads reported 
939.017 employees at the middle of 
February. This is 156,953, or 
14.32%, fewer than a year previously. 

* 

New York City’s seven million 
people last year consumed 220,000,- 
000 pounds of butter, 225,000,000 
dozen eggs, 1,500,000,000 pounds of 
meat and 5,000,000,000 pounds of 
fruits and vegetables. (Cornell Uni- 
versity ) 


Try Giving Yourself Away 
(Continued from page 18) 

the local post office delivered an im- 
portant special delivery letter to my 
home, though it was addressed to me 
at my office, and the post office had 
discharged its obligation by attempt- 
ing to deliver it there. I wrote the 
postmaster a note of appreciation. 
More than a year later I needed a 
post office box for a new business I 
Was starting. I was told at the win- 
dow that there were no boxes left, 
that my name would have to go on 
a long waiting list. As I was about 
to leave, the postmaster appeared in 
the doorway. He had overheard our 





self. It is pulled by a tractor, gets its 
operating power from the power 
take-off of the tractor, makes a one- 
man job of harvesting and threshing. 
So adaptable that its makers adver- 
tise it as fitted to any crop from bird- 
seed to beans, it has opened markets 
that nobody had even suspected a 
combine could be sold in. 

But—you get the idea. Allis-Chal- 
mers tractor and farm-equipment 
plants are working night shifts even 
in these days of slackening employ- 
ment. With the carryover of heavy 
machinery orders the company enter- 


America’s annual bill for amuse- 
ment and recreation approximates 
$10,000,000,000, or almost $80 year- 
ly for each man, woman and child in 
the country. 

* 


The average toll charged for a 
commercial ship passing through the 
Panama Canal is $4,500; for a large 
passenger liner, $18,941. 


* 


The plant of Servel, Inc., in Evans- 
ville, Ind., reported 227 continuous 
working days without a lost time ac- 
cident starting September 16, 1937, 
claimed to be a new safety record. 

* 


The Hartford County Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut re- 
cently tendered a complimentary din- 
ner to factory employees who had 
been in the service of various Hart- 
ford County plants for upwards of 
forty years. There were 629 present. 

* 


Deposits of the 13,795 insured 
commercial banks throughout the 
country amounted to $47,191,415,000 
on Dec. 31, last, a decline from $49,- 
257,984,000 on Dec. 31, 1936. 


conversation. “Are you the Mr. 
Blank who wrote us that nice letter 
a year ago about delivering a spe- 
cial delivery to your home?” 

I said I was. 

“Well, you certainly are going to 
have a box if we have to make one 
for you. You don’t know what a 
letter like that means to us. We 
usually get nothing but kicks.” 

I had a box within the hour. Bread 
upon the waters! 

After years of experience, this is 
how I have come to feel about my 
hobby: I have a job which pays me 
a living, so why should I try to drive 
a sharp bargain with the world for 





ed 1937 with unfilled orders equal to 
25% of total 1937 shipments. 

Business is good, profits are satis- 
factory. Everybody is happy. 

Most of all Otto H. Falk, who de- 
cided a quarter-century ago that his 
company’s future lay in having a 
good line of farm equipment, and 
then stuck doggedly to it until he got 
what he was after. Wouldn’t you be 
happy, too, if you had created a fifty- 
million-dollar additional volume for 
your company, at a profit, and in a 
year when everybody and his brother 
moan about general conditions ? 


Total retail sales in the U. S. in 
1937 amounted to $39,930,000,000. 
an increase of slightly more than 5% 
over the 1936 volume of $37,940,- 
000,000. 


* 


Approximately 83,000 active and 
healthy people in the U. S., who took 
out life insurance policies in 1937, 
died within from one day to twelve 
months after buying a policy. Such 
first-year death claims, more than a 
third of them resulting from accidents 
to adults, totaled $58,000,000. 


* 


Loans granted by U. S. savings, 
building and loan associations for the 
first quarter of 1938 were 21% under 
those for the first quarter of 1937. 


* 


The amount of life insurance writ- 
ten by the fifty-seven legal reserve 
companies authorized to do business 
in New York State increased $1,023,- 
147,494 from 1936 to 1937. 


* 


In fifty-seven years, Alaska has 
yielded in minerals alone 100 times 
what we paid for it. 


the extra ideas and impulses that 
come to me? I say let the world 
have them if they are of any value. 
I get my compensation out of feel- 
ing that I am a part of the life of 
my times, doing what I can to make 
things more interesting and exciting 
for other people. And that makes 
life more interesting and exciting for 
me, and keeps my mind keener. 

As if this were not enough, I find 
that friends multiply and good things 
come to me from every direction. I’ve 
decided that the world insists on bal- 
ancing accounts with givers-away— 
if their hands aren’t outstretched for 
return favors. 
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You owe it to yourself 
to visit the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hotel Annapolis will be 
your faithful servant in 
every way possible when 
you come to the Nation’s 
Capital — will help you 
plan your tour, direct you 
to any point, and give 
you general information. 
Send for FREE “Guide 
to Washington, D. C.” 


Visit the famous ANCHOR ROOM 
Washington's Most Unique Cocktail lounge 


400 ROOMS 
400 BATHS (# g> 4 
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2 LOW-PRICED 
STOCKS 
TO BUY NOW 


The factors behind these 2 low- 
priced stocks indicate that they 
will come in for considerable atten- 
tion in the near future. They are 
discussed in our current bulletin 
which will be sent, together with 
12 consecutive preceding issues 
upon receipt of 15c in stamps to 
help cover mailing costs. 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE, Inc. 


DIVISION 20 
NEW YORK 
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WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 16, 1938 
Che Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock and a dividend of $1.12%4 a 
share on the outstanding Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Cumulative, both payable July 25, 1938, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 


July 8, 1938; also the second quarterly “interim” 
dividend for the year 1938 of 50¢ a share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, payable June 14. 
1938, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on May 23, 1938. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK: 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of fifty cents (soc) per share on 
the outstanding common stock, payable June 14, 
1938, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business, May 16, 1938. 


B. E. Hatchinson, Chairman, Finance Committee 














UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
The Board of Directors at a meeting held May 
12, 1938, declared a dividend for the second 
quarter of the year 1938 of 50c a share, on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, payable June 30, 1938 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business June 11, 1938. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 
Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


clusive at this writing (May 24), 

but the showing has been more 
favorable than otherwise. That read- 
ing is made with the reservation that 
it applies to the minor trend, which 
has been upward since the lows of 
March 31. Before the major bear 
trend is definitely reversed, there 
should be rather definite prospects of 
increasing business activity, lessened 
political disturbance and the return of 
some degree of confidence. 

Over the longer outlook the market 
must have some such underpinning. 
But speculators are prone to follow 
that old admonition about not looking 
a “gift horse” in the mouth, and it 
may be that the prospects of another 
spree of Government spending, with 
the coincidental but bogus business 
activity it sets in motion, will give 
the market some further lift. An- 
ticipation of some such result is likely 
to sustain the current minor upswing, 
and may carry it above the recent 
trading range—110-121 Dow-Jones 
industrial. 

Looking to the chart, and disre- 
garding the “spur” lows of last Octo- 
ber and November, it would seem 
that a pretty heavy supply area lies 
between 123 and 127 Dow-Jones. 
Something more fundamental than 
“pump-priming” should be required 
to put the average above that level 


Mics: action continues incon- 








in the later stages of the current minor 
upswing, and nothing of the sort is in 
sight. The January and February 
highs were in the 132-134 range. 

Since the previous “Outlook” was 
written the Dow-Jones utility average 
has topped its April 23 high—on May 
9. And on the same day the rail 
average made a new high for the cur- 
rent upswing. Although stimulated 
sentimentally by what happened in 
the utilities, the industrials fell short 
of equalling their April 16 top by 1% 
points. The most significant thing 
about that movement, however, was 
that it was touched off by a Washing- 
ton dispatch predicting a truce be- 
tween the New Dealers and the utili- 
ties. And the whole performance re- 
vealed that the bottle labeled “Politi- 
cal Peace” is potentially a powerful 
recovery potion. 

Recent expansion of the base for 
credit inflation has “fizzled” in the 
hoped-for effect of checking the de- 
cline in commodity prices. But 
stocks have been rather indifferent to 
that dismal anti-climax to the much- 
heralded “inflation,” and it well may 
be that stocks will lead the way when 
the final turn is made, as they did 
in 1932. The low of the previous 
bear market for stocks was made in 
July, 1932, while commodities con- 
tinued downward until the Spring of 
1933. 

To sum up: Continuance of minor 
uptrend until late June is indicated 
on basis of recent “timing.” Gains 
likely to be limited to supply area, 
123-127 Dow-Jones industrial. If 
market follows recent “timing,” test- 
ing of March 31 lows—should it come 
—may be deferred until late July. 
Trading opportunities exist in the 
secondary stocks making new 1937 
highs despite fact that many leaders 
are 10-30 points under their 1937 
highs. 





— 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 




















WALL STREET POINTERS 


Prepare for a Turn— 
For the Better 


Joseph D. Goodman 


velt depression has been much dis- 

cussed. Early in 1937 this column 
emphasized that, after a four to five- 
year recovery, it was logical to expect 
that much of the replacement demand 
for goods had run its course, and that 
a setback was probable. And this— 
coming at a time when industry was 
overstocked due to fears of govern- 
ment-sponsored sit-down strikes, a 
rapid increase in wages and taxes, 
war threats abroad, too-high building 
costs, government competition with 
utilities, and government interference 
in all directions—simply meant that 
even a small decline in the volume of 
business would cause a very great 
decline in profits. 

Accordingly, the securities markets 
slumped badly, thus causing further 
loss in buying power throughout the 
country. 

Everyone knows that, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, conditions are no- 
where as serious as in 1932-3. Banks 
are not toppling over ; there has been 
no over-extension of credit, plant and 
equipment, or building; money is in 
superabundant supply at absurdly 
low rates. 


Well-to-do Buyers Are Buying 


Everyone—except the politicians— 
knows that the principal factor now 
retarding resumption of recovery is 
the loss of confidence generated by 
government policies. This could 
easily be corrected by a common- 
sense, fair, honest handling of the 
situation, 

But until there is constructive ac- 
tion at Washington, business must 
wait for the law of supply and de- 
mand to cause improvement. There 
are now existing some indications of 
the working of this law. In many 
lines, with the notable exceptions of 
motor cars and oil and gasoline, in- 
ventories have been reduced to near- 
ly normal proportions. Wage adjust- 
ments are being made here and there, 
but slowly. Bonds have experienced 
a sustained recovery. Investors are 


Fs cause of the current Roose- 


now glad to get a 4% return on a 
stock—after allowing for a reduction 
in present dividend rates: and well- 


to-do buyers are diligently searching 
the stock list for such opportunities. 

Further devaluation of the French 
currency has again put the thought in 
the minds of investors that more de- 
valuation of American currency looms 
in the distance, resulting in protective 
purchases of stocks. When a sustained 
rise in stocks finally does get under 
way, additional buying power will 
thus be provided, and an increase in 
the volume of business in the com- 
mercial world will reflect it. 

In 1929 the N. Y. Times business 
index reached a peak of 114, and sub- 
sequently declined to 66 in 1932-3. 
A recovery followed to 112 in 1937, 
with a decline to 75 this Spring. 

It is my belief that the business 
index is somewhere near the bottom, 
that further declines will be small, 
and that any additional decline will 
run its course during the next few 
months. 

Stock buyers should, therefore, be 
prepared for a turn for the better, and 
should not be misled even if certain 
important stocks make new lows, 
which is quite possible. 


Stocks That Look Good 


It will be recalled that while the 
Dow-Jones industrial averages de- 
clined 50% during the past fifteen 
months, a large number of stocks rep- 
resenting substantial concerns de- 
clined from 70% to nearly 90%. It 
would seem reasonable to conclude 
that the latter class of stocks has sub- 
stantially discounted prevailing bad 
news—although nothing exists thus 
far to indicate a rapid pick-up in busi- 
ness or profits in the near future. 

During the final phase of a bear 
market the stocks in the averages 
have often, in the past, declined to a 
greater extent than most other stocks 
which make their bottoms earlier in 
the bear market, and many investors 
have been deceived by a break of the 
averages into new lows when the final 
turn is near at hand. It is possible 
that the averages might yet make new 
lows. 

Readers may be interested in hav- 
ing in their possession the following 
list, representing stocks which have 
offered the best resistance to the sell- 
ing wave during March, when the av- 
erages sold 13% under last Fall’s 
low. Recently, this column _pre- 
sented a list of stocks selected by an 
analysis of their merit. But the ap- 
pended list is selected by the action 
of the market itself on the theory: 
“Buy the stock that won’t go down 
in a bear market ; it will probably lead 
the next rise.”” In other words, this 
list represents the market’s own ver- 
dict. 

It will be worth observing how 
these stocks act should the market 











A splendid resort hotel for 
all the family—located on a 
200-acre pine wooded crest 
overlooking Franconia Notch 
—loveliest view in New 
England. 


A COMPLETE 


SUMMER ESTATE 


Every facility for complete 
summer vacations — sports, 
social program, excellent 
cuisine and service. Bracing 
mountain air brings relief 
from hay fever. Restricted 
clientele assures congenial 
companions for balmy days 
and cool mountain nights. 





PRIVATE GOLF COURSE 
RIDING STABLES: TENNIS 
STOCKED TROUT POND:-: 
SWIMMING-CANOEING:ETC 


SEASON: 
SMe JULY 1, to OCT. 


Write for Booklet, or reservations to 


NORMAN PANCOAST, Pres. and Mgr. 























STEAMSHIP 
TICKET 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES * ALL SHIPS 
ALL CRUISES * AT ALL 
AMERICAN EXPRESS OFFICES 







Telephone or write for 
“Steamship Sailings” to 
the office nearest you. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
raricns Pome? favel Chyanigslre 
* 





The United Gas and 
Electric Corporation 


One Exchange Place, Jersey City, New Jersey 
May 19, 1938. 
The Board of Directors this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of one and _ three-quarters 
percent (134%) on the Preferred Stock of the 
Corporation, payable June 15, 1938 to stockholders 
of record June 1, 1938. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 





TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 
stock, payable June 15, 1938, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 1, 1938. 
H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 
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move into new lows. However, long- 
pull investors who buy a widely di- 
versified assortment of stocks in this 
list, on a scale down, and exercise pa- 
tience, are likely ultimately to reap 
handsome profits. For those who pre- 
fer speculation, I suggest waiting for 
positive indications that a genuine im- 
provement in business is in sight. 
The renewed decline in commodities 
might be a forerunner of a new de- 
cline of some 30% in the leading in- 
dustrial stocks. For comparison, the 
low of the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age last Fall was 112; the low this 
Spring was 97. 


Stocks Favored 
Low price Low price 
last Fall this Spring 
EOE kx ay ick suai 2 3 
Stewart-Warner ........ 5 6 
Timken-Detroit Axle.... 8 & 
Yellow Truck .......... 7 9 
ee ae 8 8 
Curtiss-Wright “A”..... 8 12 
Sa errere 31 
Glenn Martin ........... 10 14 
OE PR ere 10 15 
United Aircraft ......... 10 19 
Alpha Portland Cement.. 8 11 
Rem, Sontine ..- 6.06550. 7 7 
Barber Asphalt ......... 10 12 
Holland Furnace ........ 15 19 
BENIN don ccck saws cee 20 25 
United Carbon .......... 36 39 
af ee 34 36 
Cont. Baking “A”....... 7 & 
Corn Products .......... 50 53 
General Baking ........ 5 6 
General Mills ........... 48 50 
Penick & Ford.......... 37 41 
Pillsbury Flour ......... 20 21 
8 er 15 15 
oe 22 22 


Commercial Banks Go Popular 


(Continued from page 15) 


the Civil War, with employees bris- 
tling with “handlebar” moustaches, 
were also included in the film. A very 
notable increase in esprit de corps 
was obtained. Projects in this and 
other banks for the use of moving 
pictures for educating and interesting 
the public are now evolving. 

The First National Bank of Port 
Jervis, N. Y., has also shown the 
spirit of renovation in country bank- 
ing in the smaller cities and towns 
around the U.S. It followed the lead 
of the National City Bank of New 
York and opened a small loan de- 
partment, which is showing healthy 
usefulness ; also checking accounts to 
small-balance customers, and the new 
“no-balance” checking accounts. It 
runs continuously an alert, informa- 
tive series of advertisements boosting 
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Wesson Oil & Snowdrift. 23 25 
Dome Mines ........... 35 46 
eer 39 48 
EE Svar rhecuviens 30 35 
ern 51 58 
Consolidated Oil ........ 7 7 
Plymouth Oil .......... 13 15 
OS” eee & 8 
American Bank Note.... 10 10 
Kimberly-Clark Paper... 17 20 
General Tire ........... & 9 
ee .S) 10 
U. S. Rubber Com....... 20 21 
U. S. Rubber Pfd........ 43 57 
Midland Steel Products.. 15 16 
Am. Tobacco “B”....... 57 58 
Universal Leaf Tobacco. 47 48 
El Paso Natural Gas.... 14 18 
ee 22 22 
Southern Calif. Edison... 17 19 
OS” ee eee 10 13 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool. 6 6 
Foster Wheeler ......... 11 11 
Am. Light & Traction.... 10 10 
Gulf Oil of Penna....... 33 33 
Humble Oil ............ 54 56 
Todd Shipyard ......... 32 44 
NT, Y,, CS... ov cs sss 15 18 


A new recommendation is N. Y. 
City Omnibus, now selling around 
$25 a share. This company operates 
the principal bus routes in New York 
City. Earnings last year were $4.43 
a share. For the first quarter of this 
year earnings increased to $1.17 from 
93 cents a share. The 1939 World’s 
Fair will undoubtedly aid the com- 
pany. Dividends last year were $4.90. 

May 24, 1938. 


* 


Advance release by air mail of this regu- 
lar article will be sent to interested read- 
ers on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 


modernization loans, small loans, safe 
deposit vaults, checking accounts. Its 
advertising copy has been particularly 
original (“Can You Prove That You 
Were Married?” “Can You Prove 
That You Were Born?’”’). And it 
has demonstrated to alert small busi- 
ness companies that it is ready and 
willing to lend. 

An Alabama bank has been so de- 
termined to make itself a part of the 
daily life and consciousness of its 
community that several years ago it 
installed a free service to tell the ex- 
act time to telephone inquirers. Op- 
erating twenty-four hours a day, it 
averages more than 3,000 calls a day. 
What has this to do with banking? 
Nothing; but it has a lot to do with 
bringing the bank into the home of 
the average man, who has a lot of 
use for a good live bank that he has 
not heretofore been educated to ap- 
preciate. On this broader base of 





Close-Ups of High-Ups 
(Continued from page 9) 


table. Paul Shoup and the Southern 
Pacific Railway have been synony- 
mous to me for a generation. Start- 
ing humbly forty-seven years ago, he 
climbed step by step until he reached 
the presidency, later becoming vice- 
chairman. 

He was the first railway executive 
to introduce me to Western hospital- 
ity. Nor has anyone since then ex- 
celled him in that charming art. Like 
the veteran Daniel Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Shoup some- 
how contrived to imbibe a bewilder- 
ing wealth of education, culture, 
knowledge, despite prodigious daily 
—and often nightly—toil. 

Paul, God bless you! 


ONE of the rawest financiering 
deals I have ever known is that per- 
petrated by Asa G. Call and cohorts 
when they contrived to ruin the Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of California’s stockholders ; then im- 
mediately created a new company 
from the old company’s millions of 
assets—and grabbed for themselves 
fat jobs running it. California courts 
are now busy. 


MAYOR LaGuardia works even 
harder than Mayor Jimmy Walker 
played. His vitality seems inexhaus- 
tible. His honesty is beyond ques- 
tion. Nor is he lacking in ability. 

Only, he should order—or permit 
—New York’s police force to keep 
strikers and pickets more within 
bounds. They seem to be allowed to 
do very much as they please. 


operation the bank has a_ better 
chance for stability and profit as 
well as increased consumer goodwill 
and community service. 

Bankers are in a serious mood 
about their new status and future. 
Research is today the key work 
among bankers. All their group or- 
ganizations are engaged in investiga- 
tions of many kinds, for naturally the 
new close-to-consumer field of bank- 
ing is rather unfamiliar and must be 
surveyed. 

Banking has applied economy to 
the hilt, but its more constructive 
task has been to search for new ser- 
vices to sell. Unprofitable banking, 
it is well proved, is unsafe banking. 
Banking is therefore well launched 
upon its new career as the average 
person’s active aid and convenience, 
guide, counsellor and friend. Still 
greater developments in that direction 
evidently lie just ahead. 
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Light from Leaders 


Industry is a revolving chain, every 
strong link in which helps the whole 
wheel to go around.—THomas N. 
McCarter, president, Public Service 
Corp. of New Jersey. 


If government will just get out of 
the way and give natural American 
enterprise a free swing it will do the 
job—HEnry Foro. 


Pump priming cannot help while 
government is still hammering away 
and obstructing business—the very 
pump it is trying to prime—OrvaL 
W. Apams, president, American 
Bankers Association. 


Our dark days are about over. 
That is so, because there are among 
us all the materials and forces for an 
unprecedented prosperity. They have 
been submerged by mistakes of gov- 
ernment. Relieve those mistakes and 
we are on our way.—GENERAL HuGH 
S, JOHNSON. 


Our competitive system and our 
system of democracy is one and the 
same thing. Our democratic system 
ceases to function instantly and in 
proportion as competition is hampered 
or as government interferes. The 
worst form of monopoly—the dead- 
liest blow to democracy—surely is the 
monopoly of the right to govern.— 
B. C. Heacock, president, Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Co. 


Every day more people learn or re- 
learn that the law of supply and de- 
mand and the profit motive must be 
permitted to work. It is but a mat- 
ter of time before a sufficient momen- 
tum of public opinion is generated to 
force law-makers to return to the 
championship of a completely free 
economy.—WILLIAM J. KELLY, pres- 
ident, Machinery Institute. 


No American has the right to be 
pessimistic about the long-time pic- 
ture of this country. Future needs 
of the American public represent un- 
limited markets, unlimited business, 
and the ingenuity and application of 
American business men are still as 
great as ever.—WiuLLIAM F. Hum- 
PHREY, president, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co. 


In advertising, as in love, the re- 
wards go to the bold and persistent 
suitor. As to when to advertise, there 
's only one answer and that is—all 
the time—W. E. McFEk, director of 
copy and plans, American Rolling 
Mill Co. 


The surest road to world peace is 


along sound economic lines and 
proper trade relations between na- 
tions, with arbitration taking the 
place of force when disputes arise. . . . 
Competition and co-operation, it has 
been discovered, go hand in hand.— 
Tuomas J. Watson, president, In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. 


In the field of improving the stand- 
ard of living, business should take the 
leadership. It has within its power, 
within its ingenuity and genius, to 
give greater hope than any other 
agency yet developed by man. Its 
ability to do its job may be impeded 
by political experiments and _ inter- 
ference. These it must fight, but in 
such a manner that it has a chance to 
win. — W. AveRELL HArRIMAN, 
chairman, Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


Another period of large-scale pump- 
priming not accompanied by a full 
restoration of business confidence 
would almost inevitably impair the 


value of our money.—Leonarp P. 
AYRES, vice-president, Cleveland 
Trust Co. 


Efficient operation and effective 
selling are the two generals in control 
of business to-day Paut S. WILLIs, 
president, Associated Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America. 


The industrial research laboratory 
is, practically, a child of only yester- 
day just entering adulthood.—Lam- 
MOT DU Pont, president, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 


You investment bankers cannot 
afford to sit and wait for changes, 
ascribing all your difficulties to regu- 
lation or taxation, or to both of them. 
Inaction may mean that you will 
write investment banking off the 
books—and that course neither you 
nor anyone in Washington would 
welcome.—JoHN W. HANEs, mem- 
ber, Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 








WHENEVER YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM IN 
HOTELS, CLUBS OR 
RESTAURANTS IT’S 
THE SIGN OF A 


BETTER DRINK 


grittte, 


WE SERVE 


\ pa rater 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 





The liveliest “coming-out” party 


you ever witnessed — canava pry WATER comes 
out sparkling fresh and tastes sparkling fresh to the last sip 


of a long, tall drink. This tangy club soda is so lively, you can 


leave an opened bottle in a refrigerator. Twenty-four hours 


later it will still be alive with that 
“Champagne” Sparkle. This great 
zest is the result of Canada’s Dry’s 
process, PIN-POINT CARBONATION. 


The Water with the 


“Champagne” Sparkle 


AS LAE MII 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 





~ 


Sf 


CANADA DRY 
WATER 


A PERFECT CLUB SODA 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 


753 = $12 
2,579 15 
1,500 12 
4,509 

752 
2,214 
1,773 
2,474 

600 
2,004 
1,000 

768 

10,045 
2,802 
2,192 

450 

18,685 
2,995 

400 
8,674 
4,065 

591 
2,427 
2,664 

225 


1,106 
2,563 
390 
438 
2,098 
3,192 
4,397 
2,302 
736 
745 
5,000 
965 
512 
192 
1,000 
1,123 
1,800 
7,654 
4,352 
3,992 
11,742 
1,842 
2,636 
33,673 
11,472 
13,915 
2,854 
4,683 
2,530 
445 
982 
7,427 
516 
1,689 
700 
973 
11,065 
2,251 
1,202 
3,422 
1,511 
28,846 
5,251 
665 
42.669 
321 
1,999 
800 
1,303 
1,541 
2,486 
1,798 
686 
1,589 
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13 
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Earns 
1937 


$2.68 
2.86 
1.27 
1.31 
2.15 


4.80 


6. 61 
22] 
9.76 
5.04 
11.10+ 
3.65 
0.637" 
0.02 
0.60 
3.51 
15+? 


0.38 
1.207 
1.91 
6.26 
BE. 
7.63 
1.43 
3.63 
4.098 
2.57 
1.64 


2.87 
0.69f 
13.46" 
2.04 
5.18 
5.45 
4.36 
11.96 
5.73 
0.57 
7.33 
0.60 
0.18 
2.17 
1.48 
3.06 


0.42 


Earns, 1938 


0.94%, 3m 


0.114 
3.15+, 3 m 
0.307, 3 m 

1.20, 3 m 
0.277, 3 m 


0.964, 3m 


1, 1938 


Div. 
1937 
gaara $1.30 


Div. to Date 
1938 


$0.70 
0.75a 
0.60a 


38- 
223- 31 
34- 
51- 
72. 
355- 
85- 
158- 
107- 
199- 
150- 
136- 
55- 
144- 
130- 
95- 
310- 
270- 
33- 
175- 
27- 
76- 
298- 
78- 


Addressograph- Mult. 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Steel 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power... 
American International 
Amer. Locomotive 
American Radiator 

Amer. Rolling Mill 

Amer. Smelting & Refin.... 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. 

American Tobacco “B”.. 
Amer. Woolen 

Anaconda Copper 

Armour of Ill 

Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 
Atlantic Refining 

Auburn Automobile 


¢ 


1.50 
0.37% 
1 


tw p=a J a 


ec we we we ws Oe we we 


wn 
posh 
+ 
WwW 


Baldwin Locomotive (r)... 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Beech-Nut Packing 

Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 

Borden Company 
Borg-Warner 
Brook.-Manhattan Transit. . 
Brook. Union Gas......... 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 


RN ANI 


California Packing 

Canada id Ginger Ale.. 
Case, J. 

Celanese Aaa 

Cerro de Pasco 

Chesapeake Corp 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 

Coca-Cola 

Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y.. 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)..... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Crucible Steel 
Cuban-American Sugar. 
Curtiss-Wright 

Delaware & Hudson Co.... 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match 

Cpeetee BESO . on sccccescvcs 
Du Pont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & Light.... 
Erie R. R 

General Electric 

General Foods............. 
General Mills.............- 
General Motors............ 
General Railway Signal.... 
Gillette Safety Razor 
Glidden 

Goodrich, B. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber... 
Great Northern Pfd 


Hecker Products........... 
Hershey Chocolate 
Hudson Motor 


4.50a 
6.25 
7.50a 
2.60 


2.20 


2.60a 
1 
2.50 


0.90a 
3 


Long 
Price Range 


5; 


Pe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee) 


Term 


’29-"37 
’28-’37* 
°29-"37 
’29-"37 
"31-"37 
'29-"37 
’29-"37 
27-37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
28-37 
°28-'37 
'29-"37 
’29-"37 
’28-'37 
29-37 
°29-"37 
’28-’37* 
’28-’37* 
’29-"37 
"25-'37* 
°25-"37 
’29-"37 
’28-"37 


; '28-'37 


’29-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-'37 
’29-"37 
29-37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37 
’29-"37* 
; 29-37 
; 129-137 
’29-'37 


; '26-'37 
; °26-'37 


* '28-’37 
29-37 


a: ; ’29-’37 
5; 27-37 


; °30-’37 
; °25-’37 
; '29-"37* 
; 29-37 
; 25-37 
; °29-"37 
; °29-'37 
; °28-"37 


4; °28-'37 


; ’28-’37 
; ’26-37 
; '26-"37 
; '29-'37 


1; ’28-'37 


; ’29-"37 
; ’29-"37 


5; ’29-’37 


; ’30-’37 
"27-37 
» °29."37 
- °29.°37 
; ’28-'37 
; ’29-'37 
; ’29-'37 
- °30-'37 
- °29."37 
- °28-'37 


8; ’29-’37 


; °25-"37 
; °27-"37 
; ’29-’37 
; °29-’37 
; ’27-"37 
; °27-'37 
; ’28-’37 
; 27-37 
; ’27-'37 


Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low Now 


23 - 16% 
58%4- 
133%4- 8% 
1%- %& 
213%4- 115% 
176%-124 
5134- 34% 
9114- 703% 
2714- 125% 
4%- 2% 
7%- 4% 
23%4- 12% 
144%- 9 
227%- 13% 
5634- 28% 
31 - 21% 
14934-111 
73%4- 58%, 
3% 
215% 
3% 
4 


17% 
3 
5 
4 


94% 
856 


1954- 155% 
28%4- 16% 
13%- 5% 
21%4- 10% 
20%- 14% 
241%4- 15% 
1934- 12% 
971%4- 62% 
18%- 9 
46Y%4- 26% 
4814- 271% 
381%4- 23% 
63%- 353% 
136 


10 - 5% 
o. - 
28 - 22% 
10%- 7 
4534- 36% 
3434- 21 % 
65%4- 5 
4434- 19% 
5%- 3 
5%4- 3% 
17%- 7% 
8i%4- 4 
2814- 20%, 
6034- 46% 
1233%- 90% 
167 -121% 
21%4- 13% 
13%- 6% 
6%- 2 
4534. 27% 
3 
3814- 
2614- 
11%- 
271%4- 
19%4- 
4 - 
26%- 
7%- 
4314- 
10 - 


20 
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Earns 
1937 


2.02, 9 m 


88 
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2.21 
9.49 
8.58 


3.18 
2.01 
7.56 
3.40 


0.86 


Earns, 1938 


m=months 


se eeee 
serene 
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eee eee 


eeeeee 
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0.70" 
0.35, 3 m 


eee eee 


seeeee 


eeeeee 


1.547 
0.55, 3 m 


eee eee 


eeeeee 


0.49, 


eee eee 


0.02, 3 m 
0.87, 3 m 
0.27, 3 m 


Interboro Rapid Transit (r) 
Int. Business Machines..... 
Et, FIOPVOMEE oo okcccccece 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 
[Oe oe 


Johns- Manville 


Kennecott Copper.......... 
je 
Kroger Grocery ..........- 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass.. 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
ee a Ee re 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ....... 
Banas CF.) Cesc.ccss.- 


McKeesport Tin Plate..... 
ee 
ae ere 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 
Montgomery Ward........ 


eee ee eeeeeee 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
National Biscuit ........... 
Nat. Cash Register........ 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 
National Distillers Products 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
National Steel.......s..... 
New York Central......... 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r) 
North American ........... 


Pacific Gas & Electric...... 
Packard Motor Car........ 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Public Service of N. J...... 
Pullman Incorporated...... 


Radio Corporation......... 
Remington Rand, Inc....... 
Republic Steel............. 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 


Sears, Roebuck ............ 
Smith (L. C.)-Corona..... 
Socony-Vacuum ........... 
South Porto Rico Sugar.... 
Southern Cal. Edison...... 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway 
Standard Brands .......... 
Standard Gas & Electric (r) 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Sterling Products 
Stewart-Warner 


eee eee eee 


eeeeeeeeee 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Transamerica 


Underwood Elliott Fisher. . 
Union Carbide & Carbon... 
Union Oil of California.... 
UMNO, PACHIC oo ccccccccses 
United Aircraft .....200<.. 
United Corporation 
OS A eee 
United Gas Improvement... 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 
Ai ie EY Nececinseuns 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry..... 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 
RC IE. Giwicce oasisieceine's 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M... 
RR a re 


Western Union............ 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 
Westinghouse Electric ..... 
Woolworth, F. W......... 


Yellow Truck “B” 


Div. Div. to Date Long Term 
1937 1938 Price Range 
m! $1.25 59-114; °29-'37 
$6t $1.50t 255- 52; ’29-'37 
4 1.75 142- 10; ’28-'37 
2.25a 1 73- 4; 28-37 
a4 149- 3; ’29-’37 
4.75a ae 243- 10; ’29-’37 
3.50a 0.50 105- 5; ’29-’37 
1.20 0.60 92- 6; ’26-’37 
1.60 0.80 132- 10; ’28-’37 
4 0.50 8014-334 ; °29-'37 
6a 2 128- 34; ’24-’37 
7.50a 0.50 96- 8; ’29-’37 
1.60 0.55 87- 16; ’29-’37 
1.20 0.30 32- 8; ’29-'37 
3 0.50 11814-18%4: ’28-’37 
2.25a 0.25 115- 10; ’28-’37 
2.75a 1 256- 17; ’29-’37 
1.50 0.25 45- 4; ’26-’37 
4.90a 1 157- 4; ’28-’37 
1 0.1214 119- 5; ’26-37* 
1.60 0.80 237- 17; ’28-’37* 
1.25a 0.50 149- 5; ’26-’37 
1.20 0.60 87- 10; ’29-’37 
2.75a 0.50 125- 13; ’28-’37* 
0.60 0.30 72- 5; ’26-37 
3.50a 0.25 99- 13; ’29-’37 
“oe 257- 8; ’29-'37 
ite pics 133- 2; ’29-'37 
1.60 0.30 187- 10: ’26-'37 
2 1 99- 12; ’27-37 
0.25 33- 2; ’29-37 
1.25 ” 110- 6; ’29-’37 
2.60 1.15 138- 28; ’27-’37 
2.75a 0.75 99. 3: 27-37 
0.20 ius 115- 3; ’29-37 
1.20a° 0.50 58 1; 27-37 
a Gea 7914-1% ; °30-'37 
3 1.80 66- 27; ’29-37 
5.50a 4.75a 198- 10; ’27-’37 
1.62%a 0.25 40Y%- %; °30-37 
0.80a 0.25 23- 5; °31-’37 
3.05a 1 49- 4; ’27-37 
1.62%4a la 92- 10; ’27-’37 
: - 158- 6; ’29-’37 
_ sia 165- 2; ’28-’37 
0.80 0.35 89-714 ; ’26-’37 
sits — 244-214 ; ’29-’37 
2a 0.70a 82- 15; ’26-’37 
2 50a la 85- 19; °29-"37 
4.20a 1.90 7814- 46: °33-’37 
la oe 77- 2; ’29-37 
2.25a 1 75- 9; ’26-’37 
2.75a 1 85- 12; ’26-37 
Sa 0.50 139- 8; °29-’37 
0.45 0.371 67- 2; ’29-’37 
4.50a 1.50 182- 7; ’28-37 
3.20 1.60 140- 16; ’29-’37 
1.40a 0.60 58- 8: ’28-'37 
6 3 298- 27; ’29-’37 
1 0.50 162- 7; ’29-’37* 
0) 20 — 76- 2; ’29-'37 
4a 1.50 159- 10; ’26-’37 
1 0.50 60- 9: °20-37 
ee —_ 244- 13; ’28-’37 
Sete ns 51- 1; ’28-’37 
J Z 72- 6; ’28-'37 
yas , 120- 2; ’29-’37 
” ic 72- 1; ’29-37 
11 2 141- 10; ’32-37 
] 262- 21; 29-37 
2.25 _ 272- 12; °’28-'37 
2.25 0.75 68- 9; 27-37 
6 1.50 293- 16; ’28-’37 
2.40 1.20 104- 22; ’29-’37 
37-13% ; ’29-'37 


Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low Now 


634- 2% 
15434-130 
70 - 50% 
52%4- 36% 
94-544 
86 - 58 
43%4- 26% 
18%- 15% 
1714- 123% 
42 - 23% 
102Y%- 81% 
52%- 33 
21 - 1434 
18 - 1334 
26%- 14 
2434- 16 
323%- 24% 
225%%- 12% 
37¥4- 25 
12Y4- 6% 
23%- 15% 
18%- 12% 
1534- 11% 
23%- 17% 
8%- 5 
6234- 4434 
19%- 10 
234- 1% 
22%- 1334 
2814- 2234 
5Y4- 3% 
2414- 14% 
3514- 25 
36%- 213% 
7%4- 4% 
I5%- 9% 
203%4- 11% 
46Y- 33344 
6534- 47 
1534- 10 
163%- 1034 
28 - 1634 
241%4- 19% 
22%- 9% 
1334- 5Y% 
94%- 6% 
5Y%4- 2 
337%- 25% 
541%- 3934 
6214- 49 
11%- 6% 
447%- 32% 
34 - 26 
4814- 314% 
1234- 8 
595%- 41 
80 - 57 
215%- 17% 
8814,- 5536 
28%4- 191% 
3%- 2 
6514- 50 
1134-83 
2334- 13% 
6%- 3% 
34 -21Y% 
6%- 2% 
3514- 21 
71 - 4434 
62%- 38 
28%4- 16% 
27/,- 1534 
109%- 6134 
443/- 36 
15%- 834 


6 
145 
55 
46 
9 


70 
33 
17 
14 
29 
91 
42 
17 
16 


16 
19 
30 
17 
32 


62 
11 
17 

5 
de 

4 
27 
56 
44 
21 
21 
76 
44 


11 

















100 350 
No 776 
No 4,246 
No 14,584 
No 6,399 
No 850 
No 10,822 
10 5,491 
No 1,822 
No 2,506 
25 2,277 
No 1,490 
25 520 
10 1,872 
10 727 
No 597 
No 1,656 
10 1,856 
No 5,217 
5 4,263 
10 6,289 
No 1,628 
No 6,264 
No 2,037 
No 5,456 
25 2,167 
No 6,447 
100 1,571 
No 8575 
, 25 6,261 
No 15,000 
) 50 13,168 
No 5,503 
) No 3,820 
, No 13,879 
! 1 1,585 
No 5,832 
10 10,000 
: No San 
No 241 
) 15 3iii 
No 746 
25 3,183 
' 100 3,773 
100 1,298 
No 12,648 
7 No 2,162 
1 No 13,103 
] 25 25,856 
3 10 1,705 
] 5 1,242 
25 9,337 
9 No 3,840 
8 No 2411 
4 2 11,591 
4 No 733 
5 No 8,903 
4 25 4,666 
5 100 2,223 
0 5 2,531 
6 No 14,531 
6 No 2,906 
5 No 23,252 
0 No 391 
4 No 397 
t 20 600 
10 No 837 
3 No 1,536 
35 50 529 
% 100 ~=8,703 
58 100 1,045 
30 No 3,107 
16 50 2,582 
8 10 9750 
18 
3 1 1,300 
18 
, *Deficit. 
51 October 31. 
6 cent. in stock. 














f *Including prices on old stock. 
(e) Year ended April 30. 


(a) Partly extra. 
(f) Year ended May 31. 
(p) Year ended November 30. (q) Six months ended December 31. 
(t) Plus 5 per cent. in stock. 
lus 4 per cent, in stock. t9 months to June 30. 


(u) 


(g) Year ended June 30. 


Plus 3 per cent. in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(j) Year ended August 31. 


(d) Year ended March 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


(r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 
(v) Plus 2 per cent. in stock. 
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(s) Plus 20 per 
(w) Six months ended March 31. 


(x) 


4l 











LIFTING THE WASHINGTON LID 





Wage Rates—and Government 


AGE rates are beginning to give 

ground generally, softening un- 

der the twin pressures of declin- 
ing sales and receding prices for basic 
raw materials. Labor Department 
experts secretly are watching this ad- 
justment tendency with keen interest, 
despite the fact that Roosevelt policy 
on the political side is for higher 
prices and higher wages. 

It is fairly symptomatic of the cur- 
rent Washington muddle that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s public policy vigorously 
demands maintenance of wage rates 
precisely at a time when field reports 
to the Labor Department indicate 
widespread reductions. During the 
last six weeks payroll adjustments 
have been developing at an increasing 
rate. 

Government experts still are un- 
willing to venture a guess as to where 
the declining level of wages will strike 
a solid recovery balance with retail 
prices. The principal reason for this 
reservation of judgment is in the 
purely political factors which now are 
so largely influencing economic 
trends. Among one group of govern- 
ment economists, whose judgment in 
such matters has been reliable in the 
past, the view is held that industrial 
wages will come to rest temporarily 
almost 20% below current levels. 


Tough Decision 


The Administration will do every- 
thing in its power to obstruct inevi- 
table wage adjustments. In this ef- 
fort it will give moral support to the 
CIO and the railroad brotherhoods 
against adjustments in steel and 
transportation. 

We get the whole picture touching 
the operation of Roosevelt policy by 
visualizing at once three controlling 
facts in the current business situa- 
tion: (1) A general effort on the part 
of government to increase all prices; 
(2) a spreading decline in retail 
trade because of diminishing con- 
sumer purchasing power; and (3) a 
gradual but spreading decline in 
wage levels as industry after industry 
struggles to keep afloat. 

This fundamental conflict between 
governmental policy and primary eco- 
nomic forces presents today’s dilem- 
ma to management. In the circum- 
stances, should management try to 
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follow government? In many quar- 
ters the answer already has been 
given; production costs are being 
brought to a level which will move 
the goods. 

On the whole, workers are show- 
ing a reasonable disposition. When 
told in friendly conference that lower 
costs mean more secure jobs, the 
overwhelming majority accept the 
situation in good spirit. The princi- 
pal exception is in those groups which 
have become affiliated with politically- 
minded labor leaders. 


“Give Us a Law—Any Kind!” 


The principal political entangle- 
ment now obstructing solid wage ad- 
justments is the intensified White 
House drive for the Federal Labor 
Standards Act. Almost a month ago 
President Roosevelt sent word to 
Capitol Hill that some such bill must 
be enacted. “We must have a wage- 
and-hour bill,” the White House 
order ran in its broad import. “Don’t 
worry about the kind of bill; but give 
us a law—any kind!” 

That legislative approach is no 
new. It is questionable, however, 
whether the hit-and-run legislative 
method ever has been applied in a 
field which promises more economic 
havoc. 

No attempt has been made to dis- 
cover, for example, how many per- 
sons might be affected by the pro- 
posed minimum standards. The ex- 
perience with the NRA codes has 
been ignored. It is a matter of pub- 
lic record that when certain NRA 
code provisions resulted in wide- 
spread unemployment in 1933-34, 
special Federal relief agencies were 
established in some states to care for 
those thrown out of work by the “re- 
covery program.” 

Even the labor leaders apparently 
have forgotten their experience twen- 
ty years ago under the War Indus- 
tries Board, repeated under NRA, 
when every minimum wage tended 
gradually to become a maximum 
wage. As workmen enjoying higher 
scales than the minimum dropped 
out, their places tended to be filled at 
the minimum rate. Over a period of 
about two years, the minimum wage 
tends to become the going rate. 

Krom the standpoint of manage- 


ment, the bill is objectionable prin- 
cipally on the ground that it would 
establish a new set of bureaucratic 
inspectors vested with the power to 
commandeer records at will. 

Important also in the long view is 
the fact that minimum wages often 
tend to create monopoly price con- 
trols in certain industries. When 
marginal producers are driven from 
the field, as is often the case, dom- 
inant units find it easier to manage 
prices through regulated production. 

The best that can be said for the 
proposal is that it is unsound, but ap- 
pealing. 


Economics in the Doghouse 


The elemental principles of busi- 
ness and economics are in very bad 
political repute in Washington today, 
People who cling to them are hated 
in the highest official quarters. But 
the fact remains that, in spite of po- 
litical ballyhoo, the fundamental forces 
of adjustment are slowly at work 
through millions cf able and conscien- 
tious business men, who, despite de- 
nunciation and demagoguery, nobly 
carry on the daily battle to meet the 
payroll. 

The truth is, of course, that able 
business management is the only hope 
before the country today. We do not 
know for a certainty as yet that the 
American system of private enter- 
prise will survive the wounds in- 
flicted by the New Deal. All we can 
know about it at this stage is that 
if we do come through, we will owe 
our salvation entirely to the tenacity 
of those leaders in management and 
investment who refused to trip off in 
pursuit of the economic rainbows of 
New Dealism. 


November Yardstick 


Businesswise, the Pennsylvania pri- 
mary results are distinctly bullish. 
They signalize a swelling tide of ef- 
fective opposition to New Deal fed- 
eralism. The double rebuke in both 
the Democratic and Republican ranks 
to the dictatorial political ambitions 
of the CIO machine is only a little 
more important, as a cross-section of 
national sentiment, than the obvious 
determination of the voters to re- 
establish local self-government. 

The smashing Keystone results 
produced an instantaneous effect i 
Congress. Whereas the Florida pri- 
mary two weeks earlier had tem- 
porarily restored White House lead- 
ership, the Pennsylvania returns def- 
initely exploded the myth which had 
been so carefully cultivated in Florida. 
Congress looked at the returns and 
immediately began to clear the decks 
for early adjournment. 

—LAwWRENCE SULLIVAN. 





—by LONG DISTANCE 


Pick up your telephone before you pick up your 
traveling bag. 


Your voice is really you. Use it every trip to 
arrange appointments in the towns ahead. It 
will save you a lot of waiting time and wasted 
visits. Or it will bring more buyers into your 
sample room. 


Advance appointments pave the way, provide 

pful information, make your personal visits 

ore productive. Between trips, too, you can 
use the telephone to maintain friendly con- 
tacts, announce price changes, confirm ship- 
ping instructions, clear up complaints. 


Long Distance is fast, adaptable, and particu- 
\larly profitable at today’s low rates. 
: samples below, or look in the 
wiront of your telephone directory. 


» Here’s how little it costs to telephone! 


Saarerwcen THESE POINTS pam pana hg 
= ‘Cincinnati, Ohi . . . Louisville, Ky... .$. $ .35 
' bittle Rock, Ark. ate Shreveport, La. .. -75 
a Topeka, Kan. . . ..+°Chicago, Ill 


-8°S Toledo, Ohio Sioux City, lowa . . 


New York, N.Y... 
Washington, D.C. . . 


* 3-minute station-to-station rates. Night rates are in effect 
from 7 P.M. to 4:30 A.M. every night and all day Sunday. 





Picard’s game seems effortless. 


He’s a long driver—in a tight 


spot,aheady str 


ategist. “A cig- 


arette, too, has to be sized up 


from a lot of angles,” he says. 


On the Air Monday Nights 
E-D-D-I-E (-A-N-T-O-R 
America’s great fun-maker 
and personality brought to 
you by Camel cigarettes. 
Over Columbia Network. 
See your local newspaper 
listing for correct time. 


On the Air Tuesday Nights 
BENNY GOODMAN 


Hear the great Goodman 
Swing Band “go to town.”’ 
Every Tuesday at 8:30 pm 
E.S.T. (9:30 pm E.D.S.T.), 
7:30 pm C. S. T., 6:30 pm 
M.S.T., 5:30 pm P.S.T., 
over Columbia Network. 
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ONE SMOKER “ 
TELLS ANOTHER.. 


TOBACCO PLANTERS S 


“We smoke Cam 


cigarettes because 
we know tobacco.” 


IT’S CAMELS for Mike 
Maguire, tunnel engi- 
neer. Bossing 200 men 
deep under mud and water 
means, as Mike puts it: “I 
can’t risk ‘jangled nerves.’ 
I stick to Camels.” 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 


LOOKS THE 
SITUATION OVER 


= 
= 


“I’ve never favored one particular ciga- 
rette, Mr. Picard. I can see you do 
though. Do you find Camels different?” 


“Camels are distinctly differ- 
ent from other cigarettes, 
Mr. Stahl, different in many 
ways. I appreciate their nat- 
ural smoothness and mild- 
ness—the mildness that’s 
easy on the throat. Camels 
never tire my taste. Camels 
agree with me. They do — 
from ail angles. I hear so 
many golfers praise them. 
Camels never get on your 
nerves. Most top-flight golf- 
ers I know smoke Camels. 
They set you right!” 


FAMOUS GOLFERS—men who need 
steady hands for that winning stroke 
—and millions of people under the 
strain of everyday life, all appreciate 
this fact: CAMELS SET YOU RIGHT! 
Smoke Camels—see why they are dif- 
ferent from other cigarettes. Note 
particularly the greater pleasure you 
get from Camel’s costlier tobaccos ! 


ba 


ES 


FROM COAST TO COAST flits 
Helen Stansbury, Director 
of Women’s Traffic for 
United Air Lines. Miss 
Stansbury speaking: ‘“‘I 
choose Camels for mild- 
ness. They're never harsh. 
When the pace I go fa- 
tigues me, a Camel gives 
me a ‘lift’— sets me right.” 


A matchless blend 
of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS —Turkish 
and Domestic 





CAMELS AGREE WITH ME!” 


AY: 


‘ =p 
~~ 


Vault 


"*The favorite with 
most men who grow 
tobacco,” 
Snowden, > 

veteran 

calls Camels. ‘““Cam- 
el buys the best tobacco. They 
bought the choice grades of my 
last crop. I’ve been a steady 
Camel smoker myself 19 years.” 


“The Camel people 
bought the best of 
my last crop,” says 


Top prices, that’s 
what J. B. Jackson, 
successful planter, 
got from the Came! 
<< buyer last year. He 
< lime says: ““Camel pays 
more to get the best tobacco. 
That means finer tobaccos for 
Camels. I say cigarette quality 
has got to be grown in tobacco.” 


is what ~ 
Vertner Hatton, 
who has grown * 
bacco 25 years. 
“Paid high for my finest grades. 
I smoke Camels. There’s no sub- 
stitute for expensive tobaccos. 
Most planters favor Camels.” 


planter, oO" 





